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SETTING IDLE MEN TO WORK e 


Flying Home From School 



When Huyton Hill School, Liverpool, broke up for the holidays Brian Darbyshire was taken 
home to Llangollen in North Wales by aeroplane. The school has its own flying-ground. 


: THE WAY TO GET 
THE WORLD RIGHT 

GETTING ON WITH 
HELPING ONE ANOTHER 

How An Artist Filled An 
Empty Canvas 

ONE MORE GOOD STORY 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Ever and again what seems to be a 
gloomy world of financial depression I 
and sordid cares is lit up for us by some 
lovely thing of the spirit which suddenly 
seems to dwarf all the material happen¬ 
ings around us. 

Such a thing it was which a few days 
ago brought a surprised and tender 
smile to many a face in Hungary. 

The beginning of it goes back some 
months to the time when Lady Chilston, j 
the wife of the British Minister at ! . 
Budapest, had the happy thought of j 
helping Hungarian artists by buying j 
their work and putting it up to raffle, j 
She got together a . committee, sold 
tickets, and with the funds thus ob¬ 
tained bought pictures and statuary 
from impecunious and struggling 
painters and sculptors. 

Famous Artist’s Offer 

The good work found ready support, 
not only among the general public, but 
also among those artists whose reputa¬ 
tion placed them above the need of such 
assistance. Many of them gave of their j 
own pictures or sculpture free to aid ! 
the sale of the tickets, and one very 
famous portrait painter, Mr Bertalan 
Karlovszky, was inspired to give an 
empty canvas in a beautiful frame, with 
the promise that he would paint on it 
free of charge the portrait of the person 
who would win it. 

The tickets went “ like hot cakes,” 
and the committee was able to. buy 
pictures and sculpture for 9000 pengos 
and keep a still larger sum with which 
to continue operations next year. 

The Great Day 

Then came the great day. There was 
great excitement as to who would win 
the empty Karlovszky canvas ; but it 
was not till the following day that the 
fortunate winner was disclosed in the 
person of a railway employee in the 
provinces named Alexander Feiler. It 
was immediately assumed that he would 
sell his prize—for what should a railway 
employee do with a Karlovszky por¬ 
trait ? And before 24 hours had passed 
no less than three art-lovers had made 
him an offer for it. 

As they had expected, he was so far 
from being rich that he and his wife 
found it quite difficult sometimes to make 
ends meet, and each visitor offered him 
a handsome sum for the canvas. But he 
shook his head. He was not going to 
part with it at any price. He stuck to 
that determination even when other 


would-be purchasers came and started 
bidding against each other till the sum 
offered was almost staggeringly large. 

Then he took the framed canvas under 
his arm and, taking train for Budapest, 
appeared in the studio of the great 
painter. The latter thought, not un¬ 
naturally, that he had his prospective 
model before him. But it appeared that 
what his visitor wanted was not his own 
portrait, but that of his wife. 

” That will make us all happy,” he 
explained. “ And our two children will 
know when they grow up what their 
mother looked like when she was young.” 

So it was arranged that Mrs Feiler 
should come up to town every morning 
and sit all day. And Mr Karlovszky 
not only promised to do the portrait in 
four days, but with rare thoughtfulness 
invited her to have her meals with his 
own household so that she should not 
be put to the expense of going to a 
restaurant. 

Somehow one feels sure that he put 
his very best work into this portrait of 


a simple provincial woman whom her 
husband thought worthy of being pre¬ 
served for the future generations by a 
great master's brush. And one loves to 
think of the little home irradiated by a 
beautiful work of art which is so much 
more than a work of art to its inmates : 
a lovely, tangible, and visible symbol of 
the great love that unites them. 


AN ARCHBISHOP’S WAY 
OF HELPING 

It might be expected that the hard 
times would lead to much bad feeling, but 
from all parts of the world stories are 
reaching us to show that the very reverse 
is happening. 

In New Zealand there is so little 
money for paying the clergy that 17 
parishes are in danger of collapse. To 
meet the emergency Archbishop Averill 
lias offered his residence, Bishopscourt, 
lor the use of the clergy. He has also 
volunteered to live in a small house and 
give up half his salary to help them. 


PLENTY OF WORK 
TO DO 

THREE BRIDGES IN 
THREE DAYS 

Will the National Government 
Please Take Note ? 

FOLLOW THE SCOUT 

About 40 years ago Stanhope Dene 
was one of the most famous beauty 
spots in Durham, and visitors were 
attracted from far and near. 

Gradually the place became almost ' 
derelict, its appearance was made 
hideous by litter, and the three bridges 
which were the only means of reaching 
the dene were in such a state that 
visitors had almost to crawl across them. 

Although there were plenty of men 
standing idle in the district/longing for 
something to do, nobody thought of 
repairing the bridges and making the 
place attractive to visitors who might 
bring prosperity in their wake. 

A Painful Sight 

But this year the 14th Newcastle 
Scouts came to the dene for their 
summer camp. To them it was a painful 
sight to see these derelict bridges when 
all that was needed to put things right 
was a little hard work and well-directed 
effort. Through the Women’s Institute, 
which put them in touch with the Dene 
Committee, they offered to replace the 
ruined bridges if somebody would provide 
the materials. The offer was accepted. 

Only one thing more was needed, and 
that was permission from the owners of 
the estate to fell the trees for the timber 
needed for building new bridges. 

This was, of course, soon granted, and 
the senior boys and some unemployed 
men of the district set to work with a 
will and in three days had three line new 
bridges in position. 

This good work has led to something 
more. The unemployed of Stanhope 
have been so much encouraged by the 
example of these Scouts that they are 
now taking a new interest in the dene 
and are hard at work making it beautiful 
again by clearing away dead leaves and 
the accumulation of the unsightly 
leavings of the Litter Lout and his 
miserable host. 


A GOOD IDEA 
Streets As Playgrounds 

The policy of reserving streets in 
Salford as playgrounds for children has 
proved so good that Manchester has 
decided to close 60 minor streets to 
traffic after eight o’clock in the morning. 

Salford had copied an American 
safety-first practice with the result that 
not one accident has occurred in her 
scheduled streets. 

The number of accidents to children 
in the streets is still increasing, and'the 
C.N. urges the authorities in other towns 
to adopt this excellent idea.. 
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MILL HILL’S SHARE 
IN THE GREAT PEACE 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

Boys of Four Nations Spend a 
Fortnight Together 

PLAYING THE GAME OF LIFE 

Mill Hill is keeping up its reputation 
of being one of the most enterprising of 
our public schools. 

Its ideals are no shadowy castles in 
the air, but masters and boys together 
work hard to make them attainable. 

International friendship is one of these 
ideals, and the latest enterprise of Mill 
Hill is an International Summer School. 
During the first fortnight in August this 
school has been making an important 
contribution to world peace. 

Everybody knows that it is the per¬ 
sonal touch and not the treaty that does 
most to bring nations together. At Mill 
Hill boys of four nations met and lived 
and worked and played games together, 
for what will be one of the happiest 
fortnights in their remembrance. 

Forty Hosts 

Forty boys and Old Boys of Mill Hill 
have acted as hosts, and in each of fhe, 
dormitories were accommodated two 
Danish, two French, two German, and 
four English boys. There was no trouble 
about discipline, for the highest tradi¬ 
tions of courtesy between ■ hosts and 
guests are the same in every land, and 
every Mill Hill boy plays the game. 

In the mornings all kinds of lectures 
and classes were provided by each of the 
four nationalities. There were discussions 
on the League of Nations, and some of our 
leading public men have been taking part 
in a debate on International Cooperation. 

Jolly afternoons were spent at games, 
swimming, and so on, when each inter¬ 
national dormitory competed as a team. 
Sometimes the boys went sightseeing in 
London and other places, and they were 
also taken to see settlements, garden 
cities,, and hospitals. •* 

In the evenings they played all kinds 
of indoor games, and had concerts, 
sing-songs, and entertainments, when' 
each dormitory produced an original 
sketch, each character having to speak 
in a language not his own, and thus many 
foreign words were learned by every boy. 

Distinguished Guests 

Mr John Galsworthy, Mr Wickham 
Steed, Dr Leslie Burgin, M.P., Sir 
William Beveridge, and many other 
distinguished men were the guests of 
Mill Hill during this wonderful fort¬ 
night, joining in the discussions or 
giving lectures. 

At the end of the visit the German 
boys will not go home alone. They will 
take with them about twenty Mill Hill 
boys and two of the masters as guests to 
Germany. Each of these boys will be 
staying for a fortnight at Halle, as a 
guest in the home of one of the German 
boys who visited England, so cementing 
friendships begun at Mill Hill. 

So the world goes round; so.is the 
Future built up; so our dreams come true. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Louis XV snuff-box . . ' . £1000 

Book printed on vellum. ■ .*. . £500 
Book by Sir David Lindsay, 1546 £445 
15th-century Book of Hours . £318 

1st ed. Dickens’s Battle of Life £260 
MS. by Sir Joshua Reynolds . £260 
Fanny Burney novel, 1778 . . £135 

10 photographs by Lewis Carroll £125 
17th ed. Pilgrim’s Progress, 1710 £110 
1st ed. Tales From Shakespeare £110 . 
A Keats MS. ...... £100 

Letter by Thackeray -, .. . £98 

Two long letters from Lewis Carroll to 
Mrs Hargreaves, the original of Alice, were 
sold for £230. The manuscript of John 
Fryer’s account of the mutiny in the 
Bounty in 1789 was sold for £255. 


THE ACT OF GOD 

Terrible Fate of a 
Lovely Oak 

A VICTIM OF THE STORM 

We are reminded sometimes of natural 
causes of death and disaster which in 
old-fashioned days were called the Act 
of God. 

Even in England, where whole towns 
are not wiped out by sandstorms, we 
have had reason to sit in awe and think 
on the Act of God in the shape of thunder 
and lightning. 

In the height of a terrible storm some¬ 
one on Winchmore Hill, near Enfield, 
saw with horrified eyes two shining 
things, leaving smoke and flame behind 
them, falling out of the clouds. A second 
Jater a pair of horses were struck in 
Enfield by lightning which crashed a 
roof and filled the place with smoke and 
sulphurous fumes. 

1 Now a lady has written to The Times 
telling of a disaster that grieved her sorely. 

All That is Left 

In the midst of the same storm there 
was a violent attack of lightning, 
followed by a single thunderclap of 
terrific force. After the tempest had 
spent itself a search was made and it 
was found that the lightning had struck 
a handsome oak in a wood. 

It was a beautiful tree, some 40 feet 
high and at least ten feet round. The 
lightning had attacked it with such 
extraordinary force that it seemed as 
if the shock had come from the tree 
itself. The oak split asunder as if it had 
been charged with an explosive. There 
were no sulphur fumes, no smell of 
burning, but the branches and head wood 
of the tree were hurled about the wood 
to a distance of 30 yards, and what is 
left of the superb and shady tree is a 
piece of trunk looking as if it were 
molten metal sliced into strips, twisted 
and left standing. 

It is no wonder that, in the days before 
scientific experiments took from us very 
nearly all our sense of wonder and awe, 
our forefathers should have lived in fear 
of the Act of God. 

THE GREAT CONVERSION 
LOAN 

Millions Saved For the Nation 

July, 1932, will long be remembered 
in the City and in the banks and post 
offices throughout our land. 

The greatest conversion of national 
stock the world has ever known pro¬ 
gressed with a steady crescendo of 
energy and excitement. Thousands of 
extra clerks worked nightly at the 
Bank of England, while the stockbrokers 
had nOt been so busy for many months. 

Following the example of the big 
firms, smaller investors saw that it was 
not only patriotic but prudent to con¬ 
vert their holdings before the month 
ended and the offer of the pound bonus 
ceased. So cheap had become money 
that it became obvious that this 
country was going to stay on a 3 j_per 
cent basis, and that if they held on to 
their 5 per cents'until the Government 
paid them out in December they would 
not then be able to invest their money 
with equal security at any higher 
interest. 

It has, been a great success, and a 
great proof.of our people’s wisdom, 
saving millions of money for the nation. 


PARASITES 

In England the stock farmer has 
constantly to cope with internal 
parasites. In Canada it has been cal¬ 
culated that parasitic infestation causes 
an annual loss of one-tenth of the 
Dominion’s animals. _• 

- The scientists are to get busy - about 
it in a research, building at the agricul¬ 
tural college, -connected with McGill 
University. The Empire Marketing 
Board and the Canadian Government are 
supporting the expense for three years. 


The Fallen Star 

Poverty of a Great Singer 

When we read of the career of Madame 
Marie Delna, who has passed on in 
Paris at 56, we are reminded of a rocket 
which has. soared to-a height, broken 
into stars, and fallen to earth in poor 
fragments. 

Once she was a great operatic star. 
She was only a girl when someone dis¬ 
covered almost by accident that Marie 
Ledan, as her name was then, had a 
glorious contralto voice. At 16 she took 
Paris by storm, making so striking a 
success at the Opera Comique that 
Gounod asked the manager where he 
had discovered such a voice “ of purple 
and gold.” 

Sarah Bernhardt had also been a 
delighted listener, and spoke with high 
praise of another talent of this girl 
singer, the perfection of her acting. 

But this bright period of Marie 
Delna’s life ended abruptly, and long 
chapters of misfortune followed. She 
struggled for years against poverty by 
teaching singing, which she had to 
give up because of illness, so that at 
last she became penniless. A few months 
ago the poor singer went to the Hospital 
de la Pitie in Paris, and now she has 
found rest at last from her troubles. 


GERMANY 
Result of the Elections 

No General Election in Germany has 
been held under more dramatic circum¬ 
stances than that for the Reichstag last 
month. 

Over 37,000,000 men and women went 
to the polling-booths and elected 607 
members of Parliament. 

Of these 230 were Nazis, or followers 
of Hitler, who now holds twice as many 
seats as before. But he has not obtained 
an absolute majority, and the parties are 
still so evenly balanced that the existing 
Government of Von Papen, which has no 
party ties, will remain in power. 


THE COLENSO SISTERS 

Only a few weeks ago Miss Harriette 
Colenso, the eldest daughter of the 
famous Bishop of Natal, who was known 
to the Zulus as the Bishop’s Staff, 
passed on. C.N. readers will remember 
the account we published of her wonder¬ 
ful lifework, and of the way in which 
she was helped by her sister Agnes 
in upholding the rights of the black man. 

Now the news has come from Durban 
that Agnes has also finished her lifework. 
She was the only surviving daughter 
of Bishop Colenso, and was as fearless 
as her sister in defying Colonial opinion 
and championing the cause of the Zulus. 

In many homes in Zululand the 
Colenso sisters will be greatly missed. 
The work they did has done much to 
change hostile opinion and prejudice, 
and more and more white people are 
learning, by coming into friendly con¬ 
tact with the natives, to recognise their 
fine qualities. 


THE NEWENDEN SHELL 

We learn that the Kent Education 
Committee is not responsible for the 
unhappy placing of the great shell in 
front of the school-house at Newenden. 
This school building has never belonged 
to the Committee and it appears that 
the school is now closed. 

We much regret imagining that the 
Committee could have been responsible 
for such a blunder as the setting-up of 
this huge shell in such a place. 


PROUD WORKERS 

A locksmith in France has worked 
in the same factory for-78 years; and a 
woman spinner ; in the same mill for 
69 years. 

Both have just received awards from 
the French* Ministry of Labour. 


LORD DAWSON LOOKS 
FORWARD 

100 YEARS OF MEDICINE 

The Heroes of the Past and the 
Torchbearers of the Future | 

WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 1 

The British Medical Association, which 
appropriately enough came into exist¬ 
ence in the year of the first Reform Act, 
has been celebrating its centenary. 

Two events marked it: one the pre¬ 
sentation to it of Sargent’s portrait 
of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, its 
first woman member, and the other, a 
speech by Lord Dawson of Penn 
reviewing the amazing achievements in 
medicine during the past 100 years and 
raising higher yet the banner of the 
gallant army of workers who still wage 
unceasing war against disease and death. 
A Hundred Years Ago 

A hundred years ago, said Lord Daw¬ 
son, so lacking was "sanitation in the 
industrial towns that 50,000 people in 
England died from an epidemic of 
cholera, while in the first two years ol 
the Victorian Era 30,000 died from 
smallpox. The fight of medical science 
against these and other pestilences was 
surveyed by the lecturer, who gave 
honour to Chadwick and Manson; 
Lister and Pasteur,- David Bruce and 
Ronald Ross. He spoke of anaesthetics 
and the Rontgen Rays, of vitamins, 
and the study of immunity by Almrotb 
Wright. 

Nature will not yield her secrets on 
demand, nor can discovery be bought 
(he said). You can decide a path ol 
inquiry, but neither its end nor its exact 
direction. Our aim should be to secure 
the men—to enable those possessing 
the ability while still young to live free 
of anxiety so as to seek out the secrets 
of Nature. 

Pursuit of Knowledge 

If we look back, what a panorama 
presents itself during the life of this 
Association ; and never was there 
greater promise that the advancing 
front of knowledge will ” make one 
music as before, but vaster.” Pursuit of 
knowledge in the medical sciences not 
only brings results prolific of benefit to 
mankind, maybe by adding to life’s 
quality or' lightening the burden of 
suffering, but its very pursuit makes 
doctors of every clime into comrades 
who, animated by the same ideals, 
think and work together—the gold of 
endeavour without the alloy of conflict. 

Be it . remembered (Lord Dawson 
concluded) there bums in our temple 
not only the lamp of reason, but the lamp 
of service. These together betoken the 
qualities of wisdom and the under¬ 
standing heart, and that desire to know 
** Who is my neighbour ” which gives 
to life its savour and to humanity its 
hope and purpose. . ..... 


things Said 

Growing up is hard, work for young 
people. The Council for Mental Hygiene 

Don’t go on holiday and leave the 
cat to take care of itself. Viscount Galway 

My wife is a Londoner, but has never 
been to the Tower. Bishop of Southwark 

The modern policeman is supposed 
to do ’ all the things nobody else can 
think of doing. Mr Justice McCardie 

The.cricketer at the top of the batting 
is not really so /important a man as the 
Prime Minister. Mr H. Ramsbotham, ALP. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear 
people sing and be unable to tell whether 
they are singing English, Chinese, or 
Choctaw. : ■ ’. ‘ Sir John McEwen 
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Sociable Lions • A Ship Among the Houses • The Ocean Bus 


3 



Blondin of Bengal—On page 10 a friend of the C.N. describes 
the remarkable performance of a travelling entertainer in 
Bengal. Here he- is seen performing a rope-walking feat. 


nI>L?| U n!lZ:J! V ** n 1 new typ ? of Fokker plane belonging to the 
Royal Dutch Air Line made its first journey to Croydon its 
passengers included some Dutch girls in national costume! 


Among the Houses—It almost appears as if this old wind- 
V 1 * 6 ? Gr \ an 9’ is . ,n . the backyards among the washing. 
Actually it is in dry dock just beyond the houses at Millwall. 



i t c,mi 9 rancs ~- rnese Doys and girls are waving -r ha » c 

good-bye as their ship sails for Australia. They are Tne Best oT Fr, « nd s—The temper of fully-grown goats is not always to be trusted 
being sent out by the Child Emigration Society. but when in the kid stage they make charming pets, as this little lady has discovered! 


£ xf lL- y seem to line watching the public 

better than the secluded parts of their enclosure. 



mm 


in the 

Hoyt. 


new Californian cactus 
See page 12. 
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THE LITTLE NATION’S 
PEACE ARMY 

FOR WORK INSTEAD 
OF WAR 

Bulgaria’s Lead To Europe in 
the March To a New Age 

A YEAR FOR YOUR 
NATIVE LAND 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

We explained last week the work of 
Bulgaria’s Peace Army, the idea of which is to 
conscript men for Work instead of for War. 
One of our travelling correspondents has sent 
us these notes about it. 

When the losers in the World War were 
told that they must give up their 
conscript armies Bulgaria put on her 
thinking cap. 

She wanted to work out some way to 
keep all that was good in the old system 
while living up to the promise she had 
signed at Ncuilly after the war. 

Army As a School 

Her army had been useful to her for 
more things than fighting. It had been 
a sort of school for her young men, a 
time set aside for them to brush up their 
reading and writing, which had grown 
more than rusty with many a country 
lad ; a time when certain ideas about 
cleanliness could be ingrained, and when 
a practical example could be given of 
the idea of service to one’s country. 

How could these, advantages be 
preserved for the young men of Bulgaria 
with her conscript army gone ? 

In 1921 a brilliant scheme was hit 
upon according to which it was agreed 
that every Bulgarian owed a year of his 
life to his native land, a year which he 
would spend as part of a vast army 
called up, not to destroy, but to build, 
not to wreak havoc, but to improve. 

This accounts for the fact that the 
traveller on the highways and byways 
of this Balkan kingdom today finds 
them resounding with the songs of 
working parties made up of lusty young 
Bulgarians swinging pickaxes and 
shovels with a will and making their 
beautiful country more habitable in 
many very useful ways. 

All Sorts of Work 

This Peace Army is pressed into 
service on all sorts of jobs such as 
making roads, draining marshes, tidying 
parks, fighting malaria, reclaiming waste 
land for refugees coming over from 
Thrace, and excavating ruins of great 
historical interest. 

A project is now on foot for securing 
their aid for further excavations of 
Nicopolis ad Istrum, the city. Trajan 
built to commemorate his victory over 
the Dacians, which lies on the plain 
somewhat north of Tirnova and where 
research was stopped by the war. 

Bulgaria’s hidden ruins are of the 
greatest importance to her historians on 
account of the destruction of her written 
records, which went on systematically 
when she was under Byzantium’s rule and 
has been assisted through out the centu¬ 
ries by the constant warfare upon her soil. 

Underground Churches 

During Turkish domination those of 
her churches which were not destroyed 
were converted into mosques, and every 
effort was made to make the people 
forget they had had a heroic past. But 
these efforts did not succeed ; new 
churches were dug out underground, 
Bulgaria’s history was whispered to her 
children in their cradles, and the spirit 
of independence was kept, alive which, 
in the end, threw off the foreign yoke. 

So the workers of today are busy, not 
only in making their country’s history 
with their own gallant efforts—they are 
also engaged at times in digging it up. 
The archaeologist in this part of the world 
is rewarded with a vast variety of finds. 

. There, is, of course, still plenty of 
work for Bulgaria’s Army of Peace to 
accomplish in improving her roads, for 


DISARMAMENT 

THE GOOD RESULTS OF 
THE CONFERENCE 

What the 49 Nations Have 
AH Agreed About 

NEXT STEPS 

However disappointed we may be 
with the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva we should not be unmindful 
of certain definite progress toward the 
ideal at which we are all aiming. 

The most important decision was the 
unanimous agreement of 49 nations to 
extend the armaments truce until next 
spring. The Conference also agreed to 
meet for a second session in the early 
part of next year. 

The Opposition of Two 

A resolution was passed by a large 
majority, 41 nations against 2, with a 
few abstentions, in favour of certain 
definite steps toward disarmament. 
Germany opposed because her demand 
for the recognition of equal rights 
between States was unsuccessful, and 
Russia because the resolution did not 
go far enough—both good reasons. 

By this resolution the Hoover 
scheme was welcomed heartily, and a 
convention is to be prepared to effect a 
real reduction in armaments. The 
Conference agreed on : 

The prohibition of aerial attack on the 
civilian population. 

The limitation in number and character 
of military aircraft. 

The regulation and full publicity of all civil 
aircraft. 

The fixing of a maximum limit for the 
calibre of coastal guns, naval guns, and mobile 
land guns, with the establishment of an 
effective way of preventing conversion of 
fixed into mobile guns. 

The limitation of the tonnage of a tank. 

The prohibition of bacteriological, chemical, 
and incendiary methods of warfare. 

The establishment of a permanent Dis¬ 
armament Committee. 

Subjects For the Experts 

In anticipation of the meeting next 
year the Conference instructed its 
Bureau to work out schemes in readi¬ 
ness and to keep in touch with the 
delegates -until they meet. Important 
subjects to be investigated by the 
experts of the Bureau are the limitation 
and reduction of effectives, based on 
the Hoover Plan and adapted to the 
defence and other needs of individual 
States, and the regulations to be 
applied to both public and private 
manufacture of arms. 

The Conference invited naval Powers 
to make arrangements for naval limita¬ 
tion before their next meeting. 

On the whole, something ^definite has 
emerged from this long conference, and 
great credit is due to Mr Henderson, who 
has presided over its meetings. In his 
final speech he pointed out to ^ the 
delegates how strong is the public 
opinion of the world in favour of dis¬ 
armament. 

It is for everyone in every nation to 
persevere in its advocacy, so that an 
even stronger international will shall be 
at hand to support the Conference when 
it meets again next spring. 


Continued from the previous column 

communications are far from easy in 
many parts of the land. But it appears 
that they were even worse in the olden 
times. Near the bridge across the 
Kamchik River lie the ruins of a ninth- 
century bridge which was only built 
after a queen had been drowned in trying 
to ford the river at that point. Her 
husband ordered the improvement made 
in order that such a tragedy might not 
occur again. It sounds a little like 
locking the barn door after the horse has 
been stolen, except that it really is more 
sensible, for the bridge served its purpose 
for many centuries, and when its days 
were done its place was taken by another 
one, whereas locking the barn door 
presumably does no good to anyone. 


ONE MORE HERO 

His Life For His Mate 

FRANK WEBBER OF 
GUERNSEY 

Mr Frank Webber, a young married 
man of Guernsey, heard frantic shouts 
the other day as he was standing by a 
disused quarry at St Sampson’s. 

Some men were calling to him from 
the opposite side, telling him that 
William Teed, while emptying a lorry¬ 
load of rubbish, had fallen into the 
quarry cistern. 'William, who is 19, 
had been taken ill. He had stumbled 
backward from the lorry, crashed 
through a fence, and fallen headlong 
into the concrete cistern, which was 
three-quarters full of stagnant water 
congested with weeds. 

Some people would have thought 
more than twice about jumping into 
such a place, but Frank Webber stopped 
only for an instant to shout for more 
help. Then he leaped in. 

Another man rushed for a ladder, 
lowered it into the water, and managed 
to reach William Teed. It was indeed 
a ladder of salvation, for the top of the 
tank was about five feet from the water 
and his friend was able to help him out. 

The Great Sacrifice 

But there was not a sign of Frank 
Webber. The weeds had closed in over 
his head and his limbs were weighted 
with their long tentacles. 

Desperate attempts were made to 
find him, and at last the men were 
successful. They brought him to the 
surface, and for over an hour applied 
artificial respiration. But in trying to 
save his friend's life he had given his 
own, a sacrifice all the greater because 
it meant parting for ever from his wife 
and child. 

Something else of good we know of 
this brave Guernsey man. He was liked 
by everyone who knew him, and he had 
many friends. - They gave him a hero’s 
funeral, and nobody there will forget 
these words on the wreath which was 
sent by William Teed, the man he had 
tried to rescue : 

In loving memory of dear Frank , who 
gave his life for me . 


K.C.B. 

Keeping the Country Beautiful 
GLOUCESTER’S GREAT STEP 
FORWARD 

Gloucestershire has been asking, and 
solving, some burning questions. 

Why are so many new houses ugly ? 
Why cannot most English villages grow 
without being spoiled ? Why is our 
lovely country being made hideous ? 

It is because the small builder cannot 
afford to employ a good architect, and 
usually does not employ any architect 
at all. He is not born with a knowledge 
of architecture any more than he is 
born with a knowledge of medicine, and 
the houses and bungalows he puts up 
are as horrible as his attempts at surgery 
would be. 

The Gloucestershire Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation has decided to help him and to 
save the county from defilement. A 
number of designs for small houses 
have been made, and any small builder 
in Gloucestershire may have the use of 
them for five guineas in the case of a 
single house and seven guineas for a 
pair of semi-detached houses. 

These houses are designed to suit 
different parts of Gloucestershire, so 
that they will harmonise with the old 
houses already there, and thus the new 
buildings will not look like vulgar up¬ 
starts. One of the things the bad builder 
.always forgets is that a new house should 
follow the tradition of the place where it 
is built. Bricks and tiles belong to some 
districts, stone to another, thatch and 
colour-wash to a third. 

It is much to be hoped that other 
counties will follow Gloucestershire’s lead. 


THE FIRST OF 
AUGUST 

What It Means To the 
Swiss People 

THEIR DAY OF LIBERTY 

It is a privilege to be in Switzerland 
on the first of August, because then the 
people celebrate what we may call their 
Confederation Day. 

Visitors are good-humouredly tolera¬ 
ted ; but it is something in which they 
can take no part. The first of August 
touches every Swiss in his most intimate 
relationships ; it is too deep for words : 
it is not for parade. 

The Confederation transcends race, 
language, and religion ; it has been a 
growth, but is sturdier because of it. It 
began in the union of three valleys in 
1291, and Geneva did not join until 1815. 

A National Holiday 

The first of August is a national 
holiday, but it is only in the darkness of 
the evening that one can see the flicker¬ 
ing of the village bonfires, “ each answer¬ 
ing each that all is well ” ; the count¬ 
less paper lanterns carried by everyone 
on the mountain paths ; the gathering 
of the villagers round the bonfire as they 
sing their national hymns and songs, 
which they know without having learned, 
just as they know how to speak. 

Finally, a few words of deep feeling 
from some village leader on the sacred 
liberty won for them by the blood of 
their fathers; and all is over until 
another year. 

In all this there is no making of pro¬ 
grammes, there are no committees, but 
every town, every valley, every village, 
every highest-lying mountain cluster of 
tiny chalets, takes its fitting part, and 
every heart in Switzerland knows that 
it forms a living part of a true com¬ 
munity—the Swiss Confederation. 

EUROPE’S FIRST FLYING 
MAN 

Santos-Dumont Passes On 

Another flying pioneer, one of the 
first of all, has gone. ' 

Alberto Santos-Dumont, a wealthy 
young Brazilian whose name was on 
everybody’s lips in the early years of 
this century, has just- died at 59 in Sao 
Paulo. As a tribute to his memory a 
revolution in Brazil was stopped for a 
short time while- Federal aeroplanes 
dropped messages of condolence into 
Sao Paulo instead of the bombs they had 
been using against the rebels. Could 
anything show more vividly the idiotic 
nature of war ? 

As a young man Santos-Dumont 
lived in Paris, where he became interested 
in balloons. In 1898 he produced his 
first airship. He built several small 
dirigibles, and in 1901 made a flight in 
one of them from St Cloud to the Eiffel 
Tower, round which he flew before 
returning. He thus gave the world 
convincing proof that balloons could be 
controlled in direction with the help 
of the internal-combustion engine. 

Next he became interested in aero¬ 
planes, and the world-was.amazed when 
he made a flight of more than 200 yards 
in one of his heavier-than-air machines 
in 1906. The Wrights had flown earlier 
than this in America, but Santos- 
Dumont was the first man to make an 
officially-observed aeroplane flight in 
Europe. 


OUR NEW COASTGUARDS 

Our Territorials have been entrusted 
with the entire defence of our coasts, 
and their units are being reorganised 
to make them adequate for this new duty. 

Many of the artillery batteries are 
to be converted into anti-aircraft units 
and new units are to be established. 

Men up to the age of 50 may enlist 
for home service in these coast defences. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



DEER’S FAST RUN 
While motoring near Sault Ste. 
Marie in Ontario a doctor came 
up with a running deer. Speed 
was increased to 55 miles an 
hour before the animal turned 
aside into the forest. 

“V'*' 


A BIG EXPLOSION 

What is said to be the biggest 
explosion of dynamite known in 
Italy removed thousands of 
tons of the beautiful Carrara 
marble from the summit of Mount 
Tecchione. See news columns. 


CAPTURING WILD REINDEER 
Hunters in the Kolima region 
are now busy capturing wild 
reindeer which, tormented by 
flies, come down to the river in 
search of shelter. 


ADRIFT IN PACK ICE 
Adrift in a small boat 
among pack ice near 
Spitsbergen, with little 
food, the crew of a sealer 
which had caught fire 
and sunk were rescued 
after 24 hours. 
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Oran in Algeria for 
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their tents covered with 


a white substance of a 


farinaceous nature. See 


news columns. 
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ARGENTINA’S GRAIN TRADE 

if 

: 

Argentina contemplates the 



erection of a chain of $rain 


elevators throughout the country 


r-d ' & 

during the next five years at a 



cost of £22,000,000. 



ELEPHANTS RAID FARMS 
Herds of elephants are proving 
so troublesome to agriculturists 
in the Outjo district of South- 
West Africa that the farmers 
are applying for permission to 
shoot the marauders. 




TROUBLESOME KANGAROOS 


War has been declared on 

\) 

kangaroos in New South Wales, 


where they have been causing 
much damage, particularly to 
fencing. They are hunted only 


early in the day. 



THE OLD SOLDIER’S 
MEDAL 

Waiting 67 Years For Him 

A medal which had been waiting at 
the War Office for nearly 70 years has 
just been sent to an old soldier. 

This is how it all happened. One 
of the inmates of the Veterans Home 
at Auckland, New Zealand, is Corporal 
Thompson, who served in the New 
Zealand forces during the troublous 
times from i860 to 1870, when there was 
a most unfortunate war between the 
colonists and the brave Maori people. 

When the war ended medals were 
presented to all the soldiers, but Cor¬ 
poral Thompson must have been too 
busy to bother about getting his medal. 

Sixty-seven years after the campaign 
had ended Mr Thompson, now nearly 90, 
entered the Veterans.. Home. Then it 
was found that, although he had served 
in the campaign, he had never received 
his medal, and, of course, the veterans 
like to wear their medals. So the 
superintendent of the home wrote to 
the War Office in Whitehall about it, 
and the old soldier's medal arrived 
in Auckland by return post. 

It had been waiting for him for nearly 
70 years, and we gladly pay our tribute 
to the enterprise of the War Office, 
which sent it to him so promptly on 
learning of the facts nearly 70 years late ! 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 

A travelling correspondent who has 
been seeing beautiful Sussex writes to 
us that it seems to him one of the least 
spoiled of all our counties, with few Aunt 
Sallys anywhere. But he was very much 
surprised to see a group of shabby notices 
all about the post office of Ccldwaltham, 
one of the worst patches he came upon 
in his ride. 

It has always seemed to us an extra¬ 
ordinary thing that a great country like 
ours cannot have a beautiful post office 
of distinction in every village. 


THE TELEGRAPH BOY 
A Motor-Cycle For Him 

The Post Office is to deliver telegrams 
by motor-cycle, and thus meet a long- 
felt want-^except that we dread any 
increase of motor-cycles on the roads. 

Few people send a telegram by night 
or on a Sunday unless the need is urgent, 
and the delay in delivery has often 
proved most vexatious. The telegram 
is, indeed, becoming an antiquated thing. 

Hitherto the humble bicycle has been 
used, a slow' vehicle in a hilly district. 
The motor-cycle, which laughs at hills, 
will prove a’ great boon to those who 
dwell away from the centres of our 
population, and are not on the telephone 
because the telephone is too expensive 
for them.. 

MORE LETTERS BY AIR 

Half a million more letters were 
carried by our air-mails last year than 
in 1930, making a total of 2,250,000 
letters despatched in this way. 

This is perhaps the most striking fact 
recorded in the annual report on civil 
aviation issued by the Air Ministry. 

This country has kept well to the 
fore in its export of aircraft engines and 
their spare parts, increasing their volume 
to Europe in spite of the depression. 
Actually our export to the world was 
nearly ^2,000,000 in value. Another 
welcome revelation is that no lives were 
lost on the regular transport services. 


BACK TO THE PENNY POST 

There should be no excuse for New 
Zealanders not writing plenty of letters, 
for their Government has decided to go 
-back to penny postage. 

Soon after the close of the Great War 
New Zealand went, back to the penny 
post, after charging three-halfpence a 
letter for the war years, but in February 
last year the Government raised the 
postage on letters to 2d in order to 
raise more revenue. Now the Govern¬ 
ment has decided to go back to the 
Penny Post again. 


A GRAND OLD MAN 
Bishop Oluwole of Lagos 

Africa has lost one more grand old 
man. Bishop Oluwole of Lagos has 
passed on after nearly 40 years of in¬ 
cessant labour among his scattered 
flock. ^ •' 

He was the first Negro Bishop of tlie 
Anglican Church, one of those African 
pioneers who have shown the world that 
to be a great man it is not necessary to 
have a white skin. Although he was one 
of the oldest bishops, he was hard at 
work, in spite of his great age, until 
about a’month ago. 

Nobody who saw him when he 
appeared among many other bishops 
at the Pan-Anglican Congress a few 
years before the war.will ever forget 
him. With his magnificent head and his 
immense stature he was a conspicuous 
figure in the assembly. 


A TEMPORARY AFFAIR 
But It Lasted 83 Years 

How long should a temporary struc¬ 
ture last ? 

The L.M.S. Kail way has been making 
alterations to Buchanan Street Station 
in Glasgow, and the work involved 
replacing a wooden roof with one of 
steel and glass. In 1849 the wooden 
roof was built as a temporary structure, 
yet it was of such good material, and 
was so well put together, that it has 
given splendid service for 83 years ! 

; We cannot imagine what many of the 
jerry-built houses of today, not called 
temporary structures, will be like in 
another 83 years. 

WHAT IS A CATTLE LICK ? 

Special machinery is used by one of 
the big salt-producing firms to make 
cattle licks. These are blocks about 
the size of bricks, made of salt com¬ 
pressed under 150 tons pressure. 

The cows and sheep like a taste of salt 
now and then, and these hard bricks 
stand the wear of their tongues well. 


SIX HOURS A DAY IN 
THE SKY 

A Man Who Works in Two 
Countries 

Every day Georges Seversky sings in 
France and England. 

Singers who broadcast, of course, 
sing all over the world, but we do not 
mean that Georges Seversky broadcasts. 
He makes a personal appearance on a 
Deauville platform every afternoon, and 
comes to London for a concert every 
night in the .week. 

He is surely the first man to do this 
daily, but he is only a little ahead of 
other people. When flying becomes 
more general his performance will not 
seem extraordinary. 

Seversky was an airman in the war, 
and he pilots the aeroplane which takes 
him to and fro every day. The flying 
Russian declares that this mode of 
travelling is the least tiring, and that 
it is best for the throat, because there is 
no dust. He enjoys his six hours in the 
sky every day. 


A WONDER IN THE 
WILDERNESS 

Manna has fallen in Southern Algeria. 
Once again the world discovers that, 
there is a scientific fact at the root of a 
Bible story. 

In the south of Oran the barometer 
has been very low, and there have been 
mists and sandstorms. Every morning 
for several days the people woke to find 
their tents covered by some white stuff 
of a farinaceous nature. 

The same strange fall took place 60 
years ago, and people talk still about 
u the year of the flour." 

Those who have spoken about manna 
as though it were as fabulous as the 
unicorn must eat their words. 

The fall which Moses saw was doubt¬ 
less the same sort of fall as Southern 
Algeria has just seen. See World Map 
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The Proper Way With 
All Idle Men 

gain and again we have urged 
that the proper cure for 
Unemployment is Emplojunent, 
and that there is plenty of good 
and useful work to be done in 
our Little Treasure Island. 

Why not Soldiers of Peace, we 
have asked, ready to go anywhere 
to do any honest necessary thing 
for the public good ? 

It is with particular pleasure 
that we learn that Germany 
has begun to do something on 
these lines. It is copying Bulgaria 
with its Work Army. 

A* German Labour Volunteer 
Corps has been formed ; its 
recruits are drawn entirely from 
unemployed men under 25. In 
Germany, as here, young men 
form an alarming proportion of 
the unemployed. The object of 
this new German step is to pre¬ 
serve the working power of these 
idle men, and, while employing 
them, to direct their labour to 
good and useful ends. 

. With this object the Corps is 
being financed by a special vote 
of 55 million marks. 

This sum, it is hoped, will come 
to represent, not merely public 
expenditure, but .capital,value in 
work accomplished, to say nothing 
of lives saved. 

The decree establishing the 
Corps. contains words that we 
like. It sets out that the men 
are to do useful work for the com¬ 
monweal. 

The Corps will hold itself ready 
to tackle any desired public im¬ 
provement, such as the reclama¬ 
tion of land, or the making of a 
road, or the improvement of a 
railway, or afforestation, or har¬ 
bour work, or any other good 
national service. 

Does anyone doubt that if to¬ 
morrow a British Labour Volun¬ 
teer Corps were established, in¬ 
viting all able-bodied unem¬ 
ployed men to serve on condition 
that they held themselves ready 
to do any good work in their own 
locality or elsewhere, there would 
not be instant response ? 

There is something more than 
the immediate present to con¬ 
sider in this matter. It is not 
merely desirable to pay for work 
rather than for idleness. It is 
above all things necessary to 
remember that we are dealing 
with human beings, subject to 
all the frailties of human nature. 
If society allows lives to be mis¬ 
used, or to become a burden to 
their owners, we may be sure 
the future of the race will suffer. 
To allow a young man to rot in 
idleness is not the way to build 
an Imperial race. Such a thing 
cannot happen among savages. 
Why should we incur in history 
the terrible reproach, that we 
could not find a way to enable 
all our men to attain a useful 
manhood, and to preserve it? 


A Young Man of Africa 

have a very good word of an 
old man working in South Africa, 

He is a native on the Government 
Railway at Durban,.. and one who 
knows him writes to tell us that, as he 
is the oldest railwayman there, he has 
begged to be allowed to go on working 
instead of taking his pension. 

And so this good man is still working 
the points at Durban, and will go on 
doing it, we hope, for many years, 
for he is only 87. 

© 

The Closed Door of the 
Treasure House 

W E are very glad to see Lord North- 
bourne's appeal for extending 
the system of guide lectures in gal¬ 
leries and museums. It is splendid 
to know that the seed sown by Lord 
Sudeley is still bearing rich fruit. 

But may we suggest to Lord North- 
bourne that a little of his energy 
should be diverted to getting into work¬ 
ing order another great idea : the even¬ 
ing opening of museums and galleries ? 

It has always seemed astonishing to 
us that the treasure - houses of the 
peopleshould open chiefly when the 
people are at work. We pass two 
of. them every morning before They 
are open, and again in the evening 
after they are closed ; it is always so, 
and we have no time between. 

It would very much please our friend 
Peter Puck to know why it is that oar 
pleasure houses are only open in our 
working hours. 

: © 

Curious and Curiouser 

|t is wonderful what some people 
do not know, but we think we 
have found the limit. 

We thought so when we found a 
man on the lovely bridge at Stopham 
in Sussex, who had lived there all his 
life but could not remember where 
the church was. 

But he was mot the limit, for we 
went on to Worthing and at the best 
hotel asked a waiter for the dining¬ 
room. . He went to ask another waiter ! 
© 

Aunt Sally Minute By Minute 

other Aunt Sally has been set up 
in Kent. It is the ninth petrol 
station in three miles. 

We rub our eyes and wonder what 
the Kent County Council is for, what 
a Rural District Council is for, what a 
Parish Council is for, and what bye¬ 
laws anywhere are for, when a tsade is 
allowed to. set up its ugly things 
along a great road on the assumption 
that a motorist needs a petrol station 
every minute ? 

That is how this supply of Aunt 
Sallys works out in this three miles of 
Kent. The fact that half of them 
must go bankrupt is hardly a thing 
to be thankful for when the bankrupt 
spoils the country for us all on his 
road to ruin. 


Two Telegrams 

The Philosopher’s son, who was 
at one of the universities, was 
spending money beyond his allow¬ 
ance, and the Philosopher, who heard 
of this, wrote to his son begging him 
to be less extravagant in future. 

Next day a telegram arrived for the 
Philosopher: 

I will if I can. 

Back went another one in answer: 
You can if you will. 

.© 

Tip-Cat 

Y acht smen love to hear water lapping. 

They ought to go to the mouth of 
the river. 

□ 

T HE young man who wants to make up 
a party to go to the seaside must 
be thinking of a concert party. 

□ 

A mother says her little boy takes 
every complaint going. Then why 
let him go ? 

□ 

People who live in the Provinces 
have a supreme contempt for 
London, declares an M.P. Regard it as a 
capital offence. 
□ 

g o M E.birds in 
Australia 
build nests like 
houses. And lay 
the foundations ? 
□ 

Wasps should 
be kept 
away from the 
house. Or, bet¬ 
ter still, not kept 
at all. 

□ 

Always em¬ 
ploy good- 
looking people, 
is the advice of a well-known commercial 
man. And keep your eye on them. 

0 

A correspondent wants to know why 
his hair falls out. Because it can’t 
fall in. 

0 

A lady says she likes to see flowers 
indoors. Only if the door is ajar. 

0 

JTie Irish have long memories, says 
a writer. Or is it a stretch of 
imagination ? 

□ 

]\Jany summer frocks have a military 
appearance. But most of them 
are not armed. 

0 

certain artist says he likes to paint 
his pictures on a small scale. 
Saves buying canvas. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
13 German Schoolboys have been 
the guests of Salford Grammar 
School. 

giR John Priestman has given 
£50,000 to a hospital in Sun¬ 
derland. 

]\/|aidstone Water Company gave 

150,000 gallons of water free to 
the Kent Jamboree. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Lcve is the master of every situation. 



Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a book-keeper 
returns the books 
he borrows 


The Skylark 

Dird of the wilderness, 

U Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moor¬ 
land and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place ; 

Oh, to abide in the desert with 
thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave 
it birth. 

Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is 
on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain 
green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds 
the day, 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub,' soar, singing, 
away ! 


Then, when the gloaming conies, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed 
of love be ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place : 

Oh, to abide in the desert with 
thee ! James Hogg 

© 

Dark Horses 


'T'hings are seldom what they seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream , 
as Little Buttercup truly sang. We 
have been reminded of the danger of 
trusting to appearances by a statement 
made lately by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Some 68 years ago as an under¬ 
graduate he attended mathematical 
lectures given by C. L. Dodgson. What 
impressed young Maxwell most was 
the man’s “ singularly dry and per¬ 
functory manner.” 

No one could have guessed that this 
Dryasdust was to become famous 
through the world as Lewis Carroll, 
writer of a nursery masterpiece! , 
And besides Alice there is that other 
immortal bit of jollity. The Night 
Before Christmas. We all loved it 
when we were little, and it is constantly 
reprinted. But few people realise that 
the rhymester, Clement Moore, was 
another dark horse. In 1821 he be¬ 
came Professor of Greek and Hebrew 
Literature in the Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary, New York. 

Things are seldom what they seem. 


© 

Just Four 

Give me no mansions ivory white, 
Nor palaces of pearl and gold ; 
Give me a ehild for all delight 
Just four years old. 

Give me no wings of rosy shine, 
Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold, 
Give me a little boy all mine 
Just four years old. 

- Katharine Tynan 

© 


He doeth much that doeth a thing 
well. He doeth well that rather 
serveth the commonweal than his own 
will. Thomas a Kenmis 
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BRIGHT YOUNG THINGS 


1100 GUIDES UNDER 
CANVAS 

UP IN BEAUTIFUL 
NORWAY 

First National Camp For the 
Land of the Midnight Sun 

GETTING TOGETHER 

By One Who Was There 

At a beautiful site in the valley of the 
River Glomma, some seventy miles from 
Oslo, Guides gathered from every part of 
Norway for the First National Camp in 
that country. 

Some who came from Tromsd, Land 
of the Midnight Sun, had been travelling 
five days and five nights. First they 
tramped from their villages to the sea, 
carrying rolls of blankets and bulging 
rucksacks on their sturdy shoulders; then 
little steamers brought them slowly down 
the coast to Trondhjem; and from there 
they came overland to Oslo. 

The March to the Camp 

Guides in neighbouring countries and 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
and the Fatoe Islands all managed to be 
represented. Two of us went from 
England, and were joined at Oslo by two 
Scottish Guiders. 

A special train that rang continuously 
with cheers took more than a thousand 
of us from the capital to Elver urn;where 
a band was playing and local Guides had 
gathered in great numbers to greet us. 

All countries honour England because 
it gave them their Guiding, so we headed 
the march to the camp, carrying the 
Union Jack, and were followed by other 
guests and the ; long column of 
Norwegians, The streets were lined with 
people and gay with flags. 

The first night there was a broadcast 
from the camp. Guides addressed the, 
microphone in their dialects, and Miss 
Barman, the Camp Chief, was able to 
tell parents in all parts of Norway that 
their children had arrived safely. 

What the Cooks Did 

Each morning we marched with 
bugles and drums to form a horseshoe 
facing a row of giant flagpoles. On these 
were hoisted simultaneously the World 
Flag of the Guides and'the flags of all the 
countries represented. 

Norwegian Guides specialise in throw¬ 
ing the lifeline, as it is so necessary in 
cases of ice accident. One day they 
competed in this, and quite small Guides 
got their twenty yards of rope out dead 
straight, just so that the dummy figure 
could clutch it. Another day there was 
a cooking competition. Guides entered 
in threes and had to lay and light a fire, 
prepare and cook meat, potatoes, and 
stew rhubarb in one hour, as well as 
note all the quantities used and give 
the exact cost of the meal. If it were a 
test of the competitors, it certainly was 
of those of us who judged and had to 
taste 14 sets of results in rapid succession 
and remember their order of merit! 

Sunset and Dawn 

At night, as is customary in Norway, 
the camp was patrolled by relays of 
twelve Guides who did guard duty in 
three-hour shifts. We volunteered for 
this job because in the beautiful twilight 
of a Norwegian summer night it is 
fascinating to walk round a sleeping 
camp, and as you finish admiring the 
last afterglow of sunset the first streaks 
of dawn are already on the horizon. 

Most of the Norwegian Guides had 
learned a little English and with some 
coaxing could be induced to talk it. The 
first sentence in their text-books is Do 
you like pea-soup ? and the next. Have 
you a pin to be sure ? These two queries 
were a source of much mirth at Elverum. 

The Chief Scout always tells us the 
great purpose of these big camps is to 
make friends and yet more friends. 
Every day we got to know each other 
better, and the fact that we couldn't 
talk to one another mattered less and 
less. The Norwegians taught us how to 


W E hope we are not spiteful, but we 
could not help being pleased to 
hear about the discomfiture of a certain 
Bright Young Thing the other day. 

He is a collector—of other people's 
property. Instead of a cabinet of 
Dresden figures or Staffordshire cottages 
he shows his visitors a collection of 
crockery and cutlery stamped with the 
names of various hotels and railway 
companies. His thefts are regarded by 
him as very witty. 

Not long ago he drove , a girl'to a 
fashionable hotel where they lunched 
on their way to the sea. After lunch he 
pushed the ash-tray across to her, and 
whispered : “ Put it in your bag for my 
collection." 

She obeyed him, and they both forgot 
it during an exciting drive to the coast. 


They reached the sea without breaking 
their necks or anyone else's, by sheer good 
luck, and had tea in another grand hotel. 
Then the girl wanted to repair her com¬ 
plexion, which Nature had evidently 
not completed to her satisfaction, and 
she looked for her bag—in vain. 

“ You must have left it where we 
lunched,” said her swain, and on their 
way home they called at the hotel to 
ask if the bag had been found. 

The porter requested them to wait 
while he inquired. After some time he 
came back and asked them to identify 
it in the manager's room. 

There was the bag, and there was a 
policeman ! 

Only then did the Bright Young 
Things remember the stolen ash-tray, 
and very soon they became less Bright. 


SITTING BY HELEN 
KELLER 

WHAT OUR TOWN GIRL 
FELT LIKE 

The Radiance That Lights Up 
a Dark World 

A MESSAGE FOR OUR SCHOOLS 

By Our Town Girl 

Recently the C.N. was speaking of 
Helen Keller, and this week our Town 
Girl had the great privilege of being 
quite close to that most amazing per¬ 
sonality, listening to her speech at the 
reception given to her by the National 
Union of Guilds for Citizenship in the 
fine new hall belonging to the Y.W.C.A. 

Somehow it seems a little difficult 
to speak of such an experience ; it is like 
trying to describe radiance, which is 
more than beauty, for that is the im¬ 
pression Helen Keller creates. There is 
radiance in her face, for her great con¬ 
quering seems to have won a victory 
even there, as her face neither looks 
blind nor dumb nor deaf. Her eyes, 
for one thing, are lovely, and as blue as 
the sky they can never look on ; and 
her face has the sweetness of a flower. 

A Great Choice 

And how she loves flowers ! She said 
so as she leaned forward and touched 
some on the platform. Carnations ! she 
said, and her face was alight with the 
joy of their beauty. 

Helen Keller, with the aid of her inter¬ 
preter, said that her one great wish was to 
see all people united for peace. She said : 

It seems to me that a great choice rests 
with women. We can build up a world 
of beauty and humanity , or we can let 
the profiteers and politicians plunge us 
into another world cataclysm. Let us 
all reflect earnestly on this choice . 

Medals For Peace 

She thinks, as the C.N. does, that peace 
ideas must be started with the children; 
she thinks decorations and medals should 
be given to those who show talent and 
initiative for peace promotion, for this 
needs high courage. She said : 

We must work together to organise the 
world for peace. Never was there a 
nobler aim to strive for. The alternative 
is the most appalling catastrophe mankind 
has ever faced. Never did the possibility 
of war in the future hold the horror it 
now holds for thinking people. 

Let us all turn our backs to the blood- 
soaked path along which we came , for 
then alone can our feet be lighted along the 
roadway of the future. 

Whenever. the audience clapped one 
was surprised to see Helen Keller bow 
and smile. ” I can hear you clapping 
with my feet,” she said, ” through the 
wood in the floor.” 

One or two people rose in the room to 
ask questions, and among them this 
one was asked : “Have you a message 
for the schoolchildren of England ? " 

“ Tell them," came the answer, ” that 
they can do anything they want to do 
if they stick to it long enough." 

And this came next: ** What do you 
consider the greatest aid to ‘success ? ” 
To which the answer was: “A well- 
poised head and a smiling face." 

In the Dark 

Helen Keller did not stay after the 
meeting, but somehow her radiance 
seemed to hover still; it hovered in the 
hearts of her hearers, humbling them 
when thoughts came of past small 
complainings, and it seemed to hover 
even about the flowers that those won¬ 
derful fingers had gently caressed. 

" Even you in the dark," Helen Keller 
had said, “ would not mistake a rose 
for a carnation, or a pansy for a lily of 
the valley.” 

In the dark ! That was her first word 
of the darkness. Somehow (and it must 
have been her radiance that created the 
impression) she had seemed so in the light 
and we so in the dark—so in the dark. 


A Guide Camp In Norway 



Judges tasting the results of a cooking competition' 



Norwegian Guides demonstrate old folk-dances in national costume 

On this page an English Guide describes her experiences at a great camp in Norway which 
was attended by girls from neighbouring countries. Two incidents in the life of the camp 
are shown In these photographs. 


Continued from the previous column 
throw lifelines, we taught the Germans 
how to plait lanyards; everybody 
collected everybody's else's autograph, 
and we snapshotted each other. from 
dawn till dusk. 

Scandinavian Guides have the reputa¬ 
tion of being quiet and undemonstrative, 
but on the last night they gave way to 
wild enthusiasm. Each presentation 
was greeted with tumultuous cheering ; 
the camp chiefs were all carried round 
shoulder high; several times the Camp 
Fire Circle became a dizzy whirl of 1700 
hats and coats being * thrown and 
re-thrown as high as their owners could 
manage. The only decorous moments 
were during the singing of the national 
anthems and the parade of Guides in 


the uniform of almost every country. 
Leave-takings in the Guide world are 
never without a tinge of hope. It is 
always " You must come to our national 
camp next year." “ We’re going to save 
up to come to England ; we do want to 
camp with English Guides." Meanwhile 
there is correspondence and exchange of 
photographs with which to forge further 
links and thrilling memories. 

In Norway the Guides have great 
scope for adventure. Groups of patrol 
leaders or Guiders walk through the 
mountains for days at a stretch, averag¬ 
ing 18 to 20 miles, finding their way by 
map and compass and complete with 
light-weight tents, blankets, and personal 
equipment. So they carry out the Chief's 
urge to develop all-round character. 
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ONE MORE MISTAKE 
BEING CARRIED ON 

A LITTLE TALE OF 
LLANGOLLEN 

Old Mary Hughes and Mary’s 
Little Lamb 

* THE TRUTH ABOUT AN ERROR 

There are two items of news from 
Llangollen in North Wales. 

One is of the first schoolboy who has 
flown home to Llangollen from school 
at Huyton Hill, Liverpool, as shown 
on our front page ; and the other is 
of an inscription which has been placed 

* on a gravestone in Llangollen-Chiirch- 
. yard, near the school which Mrs Mary 
. Hughes itsed to attend. 

It is- to the second item that we 
wish to refer, for the matterds of some 
importance as it has received much 
prominence in the grown-up papers, 
which have plenty of spacefor such things. 

The inscription on the tombstone is: 

In affectionate memory of his daughter 
' Mrs Mary Hughes (who died at Worthing , 
December g, ig 3 i, aged gi), heroine of the 

• nursery rhyme Mary Had a Little Lamb. 

An American Girl 

Now the truth is that there is no 
truth at all in this suggestion of Mary's 

• Little Lamb. 

It is all nonsense. Both Mary and 
her Little Lamb were alive -and at 
school, and. even in print, before Mrs 
' Hughes was born; and we commend the 
facts to those who allow this mis¬ 
leading statement to be inscribed in 
the churchyard at Llangollen. 1 

The real' Mary was Mary Sawyer; 
an American girl attending school at 
'Sterling in Massachusetts 120 years 
' ago.' Her father was a farmer, who 
one day allowed her to try to save the 
life of a- newly-born lamb. Mary sat 
up two nights with it, hugging it close 
in her arms to keep it w r arm. She 
saved its life, and from that time the 
two were inseparable. 

How the Rhyme Was Written 

When Mary found the lamb following 
her to school one day she was not in 
the least upset, but when she arrived 
she did begin to wonder what the teacher 
would say, so she hid-the lamb behind a 
big desk. All went well till she was 

called to the platform to say her 

recitation, and the lamb, hearing her 
step, ran after her. * 

It made the children laugh and play 
' to see a lamb at school, and we are 
glad to know from Mary Sawyer her- 
'self that it made the teacher laugh 
too. All that happened was that the 

lamb was put in an outside shed till 

the end of the lesson. But that, as we 
know, was not the end of the story. 

A young fellow called John Roul- 
stone visited the school that afternoon 
and heard all about Mary and her 
lamb, and the next day he rode up to 
the school again and presented Mary 
with a slip of paper. ■■ . ' 

On it -were written the first three 
verses of the rhyme loved by children 
all over tile world. 

Mr Ford Proves It 

This' is the. story as told to her pupils 
by Mary Sawyer herself, when,, after 
her 'marriage to Columbus Tyler, ' she 
taught in a children's school at Somer¬ 
ville. Her story is confirmed by Mr 
Henry Ford, who has collected 200 
documents' to prove the truth of it. 
He has’ also saved -what was left of 
•her "old schoolhouse and reconstructed 
it at Sudbury in Massachusetts; among 
other historic things he has brought 
■together there. - ... 

. But again, the. story, does not end 
with John Roulstone’s verses. These, 
with three other verses to complete 
the poem as we know it, appeared in 
a book called Poems for Our Children, 
published at Boston in 1830 by Mrs 


THE BRAVE NEVER 
GROW OLD 

f 

A Hero at 65 
WHY EDITH JONES IS ALIVE: 

Brave James Crompton is 65. He has 
just been awarded the Edward Medal for 
gallantry. 

He is the chief engineer of a mill situ¬ 
ated at Walkden, near Manchester. One 
day there was an explosion, and the 
buildings became full of smoke and steam. 
A hurried dash to safety was made, but 
one worker was missing. She was Edith 
Jones, employed in the blowing-room. 

TheThlrdTime 

James Crompton crawled into the 
perilous building to seek her.. He knew 
well enough that he might be killed by 
scalding steam or overcome by escaping 
gases, or blown to bits by a second 
explosion. He might have said : “ She 
is probably dead ; it is useless to risk 
another life." -But he crawled into the 
dense steam, where he could see nothing, 
and felt about among the machinery for 
her, in vain. 

He crept out, got a breath of air, and 
crawled back into the death-trap. Again 
he was unsuccessful. 

He tried a third time, entering the 
blowing-room from another point. To 
his joy he put his hand on a woman's 
foot. She was pinned down by a fall of 
bricks. He got help,'and the woman was 
brought to safety. She had a broken 
thigh, and could not have saved herself. 

She is alive today only because 
James Crompton is as valiant at 65 as 
any impulsive youth at 25. The brave 
never grow old or weary. 

MAKE YOUR OWN 
PLAYING FIELD 
What Hulme Boys Are Doing 

Are you going to use the knowledge 
gained at school, for the good of the 
world at larg& ? 

This question was the theme of an 
address by Dr Mobctly of Manchester 
University at the speech day of Hulme 
Grammar School. The world requires 
the very best the new generation can 
give it, he said, because the reason things 
go wrong is that ordinary people are not 
good enough. 

The boys of this school have proved 
that they are not afraid of hard work, 
for, realising that the task nearest to 
hand was one that would benefit not 
only themselves, but all who came to 
Hulme after them, they have tackled 
some land given to them and are 
levelling it into playing fields which will 
do credit to any school. 

A very good beginning it is for the 
tasks before them in the wider world. 

Continued from the previous column 
Sarah Josepha Hale, a well-known 
writer. She did not at the time say 
anything about the rhyme, and it is 
thought she came across John Roul- 
stone’s verses and added three of her own. 

There are, however, people , who 
maintain that. all the verses were 
written by Mrs Hale and that she 
herself; when she was an old lady, 
said that she knew nothing of any 
verses written by John Roulstone. 
We can only refer all. who. doubt this 
point to Henry Ford’s vast collection 
of evidence to the truth of Mary 
Sawyer’s tale. ■ . - 

. We feel sure that our own Welsh 
Mary Hughes honestly believed herself 
.to be the original Mary ; we are even 
prepared to believe that she' had a 
lamb that followed her to school; but 
we cannot believe that the' event was 
celebrated - in a poem published 16 
years before she went to school and 
11 years before she was born. Probably 
she learned the poem' when she was 
very young and applied it to herself. 
It is hard to sort out from memory the 
real things of youth from the things 
we imagine. 


ACROSS AFRICA 
BY CAR 

How a Gold Coast Official 
Came on Leave 

PERILS OF DESERT AND BUSH 

A Gold Coast Government official, Mr 
Raymond* Nichols, and his wife have 
arrived in England on leave, having 
travelled by motor-car from West Africa. 

Although the Gold Coast is due South 
of England, Mr and Mrs Nichols decided 
first to cross the African continent from 
West to East, a hazardous adventure. 

They left at the end of February 
with two Riley .cars, one of nine horse¬ 
power and the other a tourer that 
had seen three years of hard service. 

Leaving the Gold Coast with a native' 
mechanic and a cook, the travellers 
set out for Lake Chad, a journey of 1700 
miles through bush and along desert 
tracks. In the next stretch of their 
journey, which was by way of Fort 
Lamy, the Wadai territory, and the 
Dar-Fur Mountains into Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, there was. a further stretch of 
1600 miles of desert to be .covered 
besides the perilous mountain crossing. 
Mrs Nichols was the first woman to 
drive a car across the Wadai Desert and 
the Dar-Fur Mountains. 

Water Rationed 

Petrol and food and water for four 
people had to be carried for one stretch 
of 1150 miles of desert, and as the con¬ 
dition of the sand made the going ex¬ 
tremely difficult it was necessary to 
exercise the greatest economy. At one 
period the daily water ration was reduced 
to half a gallon for all purposes. 

At night a camp pitched between the 
two cars provided the travellers with 
shelter, and often lions and hyenas 
could be seen and heard close by. 

A trip along the valley of the Nile 
to Cairo concluded the African part of 
the journey, during'the whole of which 
the travellers had been delayed for 
five weeks at various places waiting for 
spare parts for their cars. 

Including their journey across Europe 
Mr and Mrs Nichols travelled ten thou¬ 
sand miles by car to come home on leave. 

THE WORLD’S MILLSTONE 
Senator Borah on America’s 
Interest 

We are delighted that Senator Borah, 
the accomplished American who in the 
past has so bitterly opposed any can¬ 
cellation or reduction of European war 
debts to America, has changed his mind. 
It is a most significant right-about-face, 
and we cordially welcome it. 

Senator Borah has not only changed 
his mind but has broadcast the fact 
to the American people. Let us re¬ 
member that he is chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
American Senate. This is what he said : 

If the policies initiated at Lausanne 
(the most important step taken since the 
war for the restoration .of confidence in 
political and . business affairs) are con¬ 
tinued , there will come a time when it 
will be distinctly to the interest of the 
United States to reconsider the question.of 
war debts. • ; • - . 

We are not sorry that the senator’s 
view is accompanied by the proviso 
that he wants Disarmament, for we agree 
with him. Let us have a serious con¬ 
tribution by Europe to * the ’ cause of 
Disarmament and the last obstacle will 
disappear from the road which leads 
to the cancellation of that fearful in¬ 
cubus upon the energies of mankind: 
the American War Debt.- - *. 


Kenya is to have an income-tax 
next yean 

Nearly 400,000 objects were added to 
the British Museum collections last year. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S 
MOUNTAIN 

ITS TOP FLUNG IN 
THE AIR - ' 

Where the Master Sculptor 
Rode on His Horse 

WHAT WOULD HE HAVE 
THOUGHT? 

One of the most famous mountains in 
the world has lost its cap. ' -p ■ 

It is Mount Tecchione at Carrara, where 
marble has been quarried for sculpture 
and building, since Roman times. -, 

One day the Tecchione was an ordin¬ 
ary mountain. The next day, owing to 
the greatest blasting operations ' ever 
known in the Carrara quarries, it could 
be ’seen with 300',000 cubic’ metres 
missing from the top of its head; 

The blasting was the work of a few 
seconds. Preparations for it had been 
going on for six months. The Tecchione 
mountain, which, like many others in 
this valley of the Apuan Alps, consists 
of almost solid marble, is 2800 feet 
high. At a point about 350 feet from 
the summit the : quarrymen had cut a 
tunnel 100 feet long and 12 feet, high in 
the marble. In the tunnel they.’ laid 
charges of. explosives weighing over 20 
tons, all linked up by means of elec¬ 
tricity 'with .a firing point a quarter of 
a mile distant. It . was an immense 
labour and it cost the quarries fqooo. 

The Explosion 

The dramatic moment came on a 
sunny : morning at- eleven o’clock. All 
the-neighbourhood had % gathered, at a 
safe distance to see what would happen. 
When the charges were fired it seemed 
that a terrific thunderstorm was sud¬ 
denly let loose in the valley. Then, as 
if it had become a .volcano, the top of 
the Tecchione was cracked and flung 
asunder. In a dense smoke great masses 
of marble, went crashing down the 
.mountainside into the-valley.- 
. Quarrying operations are ordinary 
events in the working-life of the world, 
but anything that happens at Carrara 
is of special importance. If we were 
asked suddenly what were the most 
famous building and carving materials in 
Europe, we should say Caen stone and 
Carrara marble, for these beautiful 
materials are part of the foundations of 
our architectural history. 

The Great Building Years . 

In the great building years, from the 
I middle of the iith to the i6th century, 
a master builder was not content with 
ordering stone and marble. He went 
to look at it and often enough took 
charge of .the excavation from the 
quarries. Most of Michael Angelo’s 
sculptures were of Carrara marble. 

He took it as a matter of course that 
he should get on. a horse and ride to the 
quarries,'ChoQse his own blocks, and 
harry the workmen till he found -pieces 
of the texture he liked. ’ There were 
six years of his life spent entirely in 
supervising the excavation of marble 
intended for the facade of St Lorenzo 
in Florence. V . . . . " . 

It remains yet to be seen whether the 
sculptors of today with marble flung at 
their feet, so to speak, will- catch up 
with Michael Angelo, or show even 
half as much work done; at the end of a 
life. Sec World Map 

TWO POLITICIANS 

, A quarrel between , a French Socialist 
and an Italian Fascist occurred recently 
,at one of the meetings of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary. Union at Geneva, a 
friendly meeting of delegates from 
various parliaments of Europe. 

No apology having been made the 
•Italian delegates have retired from the 
conference. 

It is a great pity these people have 
not better manners. 
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Village Pied Piper - A Thames Brig • Cart’s Pneumatic Tyres 



Keeping Fit—This striking picture comes from a physical training school near Berlin. It 
shows an early-morning parade for exercise with the medicine-balls. 


A Thames Brig—A brig is an unusual craft for the upper reaches of the Thames, but this 
model is sometimes seen near Pangbourne manned by lads of the Nautical College. 



A Modern Pied Piper—A Pied Piper was heard in the village of Petersham in Surrey on the occasion of a local gala, and, as in the old legend, the children were attracted by the music. 



Still At Work—Sir Flinders Petrie, the famous archaeologist, is in his 80th year, but In the 
autumn he is going again to the ancient Philistine stronghold of Qaza to continue his 
search for ancient oottery such as that of about 2000 B.C. shown in this picture. 


Pneumatic Tyres For Farm Carts—A demonstration was given at Birmingham of farm carts 
fitted with pneumatic tyres, and it was shown that vehicles so fitted could be operated with 
greater ease than carts having the old type of heavy wheel. 
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EINSTEIN DISOWNS 
HIMSELF 

A SYSTEM WHICH WAS 
JUST AN INVENTION 

The Plain Man May Breathe 
Freely Again 

SPACE GOES ON AND ON 

The plain man may breathe again. 
Those who have been trying to under¬ 
stand the Einsteinism that is beyond all 
understanding may save themselves the 
trouble. Space is not curved. 

Einstein admits it. It was all an in¬ 
vention of the mind. 

For more than twelve years our plain 
man has been panting after Einstein 
and the disciples who tried to explain 
what he meant when he said that 
Space is not infinite, extending endlessly 
on all sides, but is closed in, as the ter- 
restrial globe on which we live is a closed 
fragment in space. 

But the effort of Humble Ignoramus, 
like that of the Instructed Explainer, 
may now cease. There is nothing to 
explain, or, at any rate, the fiction that 
space is curved will not explain it. 

Mathematical Reasoning 

Einstein’s declaration that space was 
curved arose out of purely mathe¬ 
matical reasoning. In a Universe where 
everything, from electrons to nebulae, 
is moving at different speeds, and where 
experiment showed that even light had 
mass, it was difficult to fit all the facts in, 
if we supposed that the Universe was 
four-square, like a box without sides. 

Consequently the mathematician 
Einstein invented an imaginary' Universe 
which was really closed in, and where a 
ray of light which seems to us, whether 
we look at a candle or a star, to travel 
in a straight line, would travel really in 
a curve. This curve would not take'it 
away for ever, but would in the course 
of some untold millions of years bring it 
back to the point from which it started. 

Einstein's friend and associate De 
Sitter, the mathematical astronomer of 
Leyden, offered a calculation of the size 
and radius of this closed-in spherical 
Universe, but this estimate also was not 
made on observation, but only as a 
piece of mathematical reasoning. 

Island Universes 

Since these assumptions were put 
forward new facts have been observed, 
very largely by the astronomers. The 
greater telescopes have shown that out¬ 
side our Milky Way are nebulae which 
are small island universes, and they are 
all speeding away from us. The farther 
they are away the faster they travel. 
It seems even probable that when newer 
and larger telescopes are made, like the 
200-inch one now being designed in 
America, nebulae will be discovered 
flying away as fast as electrons. 

It would not be right to say that 
these observed facts have caused Einstein 
to revise his theory, or De Sitter to 
modify his calculations, but they have 
together come to the conclusion that a 
model of the Universe can be constructed 
without imagining it to he a closed sphere. 

The second concession they make is 
that in this restored universe of three 
dimensions light travels in straight lines 
and goes on for ever and ever. A ray of 
light would not traverse the circuit of 
the Universe and come back to where it 
started. Curvature of space is banished 
from the Universe. 

In other words, space is boundless. 
We cannot observe it, but can observe 
only things in it, and we cannot under¬ 
stand it. Boundless itself, it represents 
to us the bounds of our imperfect 
understanding. 


To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life . Do not have it in your home . 


A Pack of Wolves 

After the Litter Lout 

We hope that the Litter Lout, who has 
had a stronghold this summer in the 
Wigginton district of Yorkshire, has 
learned a lesson he will never forget. 

It was the enterprising Cubmaster of 
the Wigginton Pack who thought of a 
way of bringing a lesson home to him. 
He organised a novel competition, which 
was held by the Wolf Cubs in their 
village. 

First he declared war on the Litter 
Lout and then told the Cubs what to do. 
The Pack was divided into six parties, 
and each was given a sack and told to 
gather up from the streets as much 
rubbish as they could in the form of 
orange peel, paper, cigarette stumps, 
chocolate wrappings, film cartons, empty 
bottles, and any other distasteful evi¬ 
dence of the Litter Lout having passed 
that way. 

Please and Thank You 

There was keen rivalry and hard work. 
Several stones weight of rubbish was 
collected, amazing the onlookers, and 
making many people, who had never 
bothered to think before, realise the two 
unpleasant alternatives the Litter Lout 
selfishly leaves behind him for other 
people—desecrated beauty or hard work 
to make the place tidy again. 

All these Wolf Cubs detest the Litter 
Lout. We print an excellent notice 
which some of them found painted on a 
board outside some grounds near York ; 
and we hope many owners of beautiful 
estates will copy it: 

Please 

All ye who pass this way we crave 

Your kind response to this appeal. 

Pause, rest, and dine, but please remove 

The evidences of your meal. 

Waste paper is a horrid sight 

And orange peel a bane. 

Please gather up when you have dined 

The fragments that remain. Thank You 


THE HAPPY MAN OF 
MANXLAND 

Few men can have so many posts to 
surrender as Sir Claude Hill when he 
ceases to be Governor of the Isle of Man 
next year. 

His position is unique, carrying more 
autocratic power than perhaps any 
other post in the Empire. King of Man 
is he, though his salary is only £2000. 

The Governor of this hilly island of 
227 square miles has been appointed by 
the King on the advice of the Home 
Secretary since 1765, and holds office for 
seven years. From 1406 until that year 
a member of the Stanley family ruled 
there, first as king and then as lord. 

The Governor calls the Manx Parlia¬ 
ment together, and presides over the 
Upper Chamber, and also over the 
Tynwald Court, as the joint meeting of 
both houses has been called since the 
Scandinavians held the island. He is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having the 
sole right of initiating or vetoing ex¬ 
penditure. He appoints all the magi¬ 
strates and 14 of the 17 ministers in the 
Manx Church. He is head of the police 
and governor of the only prison in 
Manxland, while he bears the title of 
Captain-General of the Military Forces. 

As he is the social leader, entertaining 
distinguished visitors to his shores, he is 
a very busy man, but this holiday island 
is so delightful that he cannot fail to be 
also a very happy one. 


NEW GAS LAMPS FOR 
LONDON 

Fifty miles of streets are to be lighted 
for fifteen years by gas lamps in West¬ 
minster. 

This arrangement sounds strange !n 
these very electric days; but it is true 
that high-powered gas lamps are both 
successful and economical and are still 
holding their own. 

Most of the lamps are of 1000 to 1800 
candle-power, but some new high- 
pressure lamps of 3000 candle-power are 
to be tried by the City Council. 


THE CHILDREN’S 

Garden 

Preston Shows the Way 

Schoolchildren take an increasing part 
in the shows up and down the country. 

We see their drawing and other school 
work, their flowers • and their plants in 
most local flower shows ; but it has re¬ 
mained for Proud Preston-on-the Kibble 
to point the moral to the rest of us. 

Two months ago children from the city 
schools came to the ground where the 
Royal Lancashire Show was to be held, 
and proceeded to make extensive gar- N 
dens. They are lucky children, for they 
get a three-years course of real garden¬ 
ing under the Lancashire Education 
Committee ; and these gardens are to 
show the result of the teaching. 

Flowers, fruit, and vegetables are 
there, planted and tended by the youth¬ 
ful gardeners, who can tell you all about 
crop rotation and the propagation of 
plants, although they are town mice ! 
The children’s gardens are now^ in trim 
profusion, an object-lesson to hundreds of 
admiring visitors. There are experi¬ 
mental plots where the gardeners demon¬ 
strate what to do for sickly potatoes and 
cauliflowers, and how to prevent such 
pests. They have made lovely rock 
gardens; and all their garden seats have 
been made in Lancashire schools. 

When these children come to inhabit 
the housing-estates of the future their 
gardens will not be arid little deserts, 
like so many which surround us now 1 

BLONDIN OF BENGAL 
The Extraordinary Thing 
He Did 

All the world loves to have a good 
laugh; that is why we meet the funny 
man in every country. 

A friend of the C.N. who has been on 
a visit to Bengal sends us an account 
of a wonderful entertainment given by 
some travelling Famasha Wallahs. 

One of them was the funny man, 
beating a drum and saying comical 
things which kept his own countrymen 
in roars of laughter ; but the star of 
the company was a rope-walker, who 
did feats that took the breath away. 
He walked a rope 15 feet up in the air, 
making it swing in the middle, then 
tied sharp, curved horns to his feet, and 
walked the rope while it was still swing¬ 
ing, walking on the curved ends of the horns , 

Next he fetched four large clay pots, 
and with these balanced on his head, 
one on the top of the other, he walked 
along the rope as easily as if he had 
been on his way to market. 

Still with the pots balanced on his 
head he managed to hold with his feet 
a brass tray and a shoe which were 
handed up to him, and although he 
could not use his toes or feel the rope 
he walked right to the end. Then he 
knelt in the tray and pushed himself 
along, never touching the rope with his 
hands. Picture on page 3 

THE DUTY OF -AN 
IRISHMAN 
One of Them Speaks 

We are told the duty of every Irish¬ 
man is plain. Which was the true 
mother that stood before the judgment 
seat of Solomon—the one of the irre¬ 
vocable decisions, prepared to see her 
baby cut in two, or the other ? 

Which is the true Irishman—the 
one who seeks applause from the un¬ 
thinking people of the Irish race at 
home or abroad by beating the drums 
of war, or the one who struggles to 
avert a catastrophe ? 

Hitler in Germany, Mr de Valera in 
Ireland, and the spurious mother before 
Solomon—I can see.jio difference be¬ 
tween the three. We must stop this 
fussing and blustering about our national 
rights and avert this catastrophe by 
businesslike methods. 

Mr MacDermot in the Irish Parliament 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL 

TWO USEFUL CHANGES 
IN U.S.A. 

Why Waste Our Money on 
Doles For Idleness ? 

THE BETTER WAY 

In the face of the suffering which 
exists in the United States today it 
seems almost cruel to point out that in 
this instance necessity is again proving 
herself the mother of invention in some 
most hopeful ways. But this is the case. 

The spectacle of millions of men and 
women out of work, with no provision 
made for helping them to tide over hard 
times other than that offered by private 
charity, has brought it home to at least 
one industry that the old method of 
merely trusting to luck is too hap¬ 
hazard and results in too much un¬ 
merited suffering. 

Under the leadership of Mr Gerard 
Swope, President of the General Electric 
Company, the Electrical Manufacturers 
have adopted a plan by which workers 
in the electrical industry shall be 
insured against unemployment. 

Back to the Land 

The plan as it exists has many faults, 
chief among them being the fact that it 
covers only short periods of unemploy¬ 
ment ; but the important thing is that 
it is a beginning, and that it admits the 
principle that an industry is responsible 
for the welfare of its employees in times 
of slackness. 

There are 300 member companies 
which are taking part in this mutual 
insurance scheme, and it will affect 
200,000 workers. 

Another hopeful move has been made 
by the State of New York —a move 
“ back to the land,” affecting the 
members of 244 families. 

Why, the State asked, should relief 
funds be spent to support the unem¬ 
ployed huddled together in cities when 
there are fertile fields in which they could 
work to support themselves ? The 
same amount of money put into provid¬ 
ing these people with small farms where 
they could raise a good part of their own 
food would, it was thought, yield much 
more satisfactory results. 

No Competition 

It was objected that the farmers are 
having as hard a time as anyone because 
they cannot sell their produce, but it was 
pointed out that these small farms are 
“subsistence farms,” intended to furnish 
interest, occupation, and food for the 
families to which they are allotted. It is 
not intended that their output shall come 
into competition with that of the ordinary 
farmer. 

It is too early yet to. hazard an opinion 
as to the success of this scheme, but if 
it does nothing more than take the 
children of 244 families off the sweltering 
pavements bf city streets during the 
summer it will be a good thing. 

More families will move to the country 
as soon as suitable arrangements can be 
made, for it is hoped that this is the 
beginning of what may prove to be a 
wide and beneficial movement. If it suc¬ 
ceeds in New York State other States in 
the Union will undoubtedly take it up. 


DRIVER BULLOCK 

Driver W. Bullock has taken an 
honours degree in economics at London 
University. 

How many other men could do that 
in their spare time ? He drives a 
London tramcar, and anyone who 
spends his day in the noisy traffic of 
a modem city must come home feel¬ 
ing very tired. Nevertheless, Driver 
Bullock has taken his degree. 

It is part of the romance of London 
that you may be driven by such a man 
and never, know it. People talk about 
the Man in the Street as if he were a 
very simple fellow, but it is a mistake. 
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ALTAIR THE 
BRILLIANT 

And a Giant Sun Which 
Doubles Its Size 
SOME WONDERS OF AQUILA 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Sunday, August 14, the planet 
Saturn will appear a little way to the 
right of the Moon and at a somewhat 
higher altitude, while on the evening 
before Saturn will be seen to the left 
of the Moon, being the brightest " star ” 
in that part of the sky when the Moon 
is out of the way. 

Some way above Saturn and between 
the planet and overhead a bright , star 
will be observed between two others 
which are not quite so bright and to¬ 
gether with it produce an almost straight 
line. This is Altair, the nearest of all 
the bright stars visible to us on these 



The chief stars of Aquila 


summer evenings, yet it is 904,000 times 
farther away than our Sun, which is, 
of course, the nearest star and about 
93,000,000 miles distant. 

Very few stars are known to be nearer 
than Altair. Of these Sirius, Procyon, 
and Alpha Centauri are the brightest. 
These, with a few smaller suns, form a 
group or cluster of which Altair and our 
Sun are members ; but Altair is a sun 
in an earlier stage of existence, being at 
a white heat with a surface temperature 
of about 8500 .degrees Centigrade and 
radiating altogether about nine times 
more light and heat than our yellowish 
Sun, whose temperature averages about 
6000 degrees Centigrade. 

Moreover, while our Sun's diameter 
is 864,000 miles that of Altair has been 
calculated at about 1,200,000 miles. 
There was a time when our Sun was as 
large and as hot as Altair, but this was 
thousands of millions of years ago when 
our Earth was a small white-hot sun. 

The star below Altair is Beta in 
Aquila, a sun whose light has taken 
43 years to reach us compared with 
only 14 years from Altair: This sun is 
about 2,720,000 times farther away than 
our Sun and radiates about 5 times as 
much light. It has a “ companion ” 
sun which appears quite close to it when 
seen through a telescope, but it may be 
only in the line of sight. 

Above Altair, about three times the 
Moon's apparent width away, is Gamma 
in Aquila, a sun 6,130,000 times farther 
away than ours and whose light has 
taken 97 years to reach us ; it is much 
larger than Altair or Beta in Aquila, and 
radiates between 50 and 60 times more 
light than our Sun. 

A Pulsating Gaseous Sun 

Zeta in Aquila is another immense 
sun radiating about 60 times as much 
light as our Sun, but 6,477,000 times as 
far away ; while Epsilon in Aquila is 
about 9,000,000 times as far, its light 
taking 142 years to reach us. Still 
farther is Theta in Aquila, a colossal sun 
whose light takes 21 j years to get here 
and is 13,800,000 times farther than 
our Sun. 

A still more distant and immense sun 
is the wonderful Eta in Aquila, which is 
over 500 light-years distant and a sun 
about 13 times more massive than our 
Sun, and of colossal dimensions. It is 
known as a Cepheid variable, for its 
light periodically rises from 4-6 magni¬ 
tude to 3-7, and the way it varies indi¬ 
cates that it is a pulsating gaseous sun, 
which about doubles itself, in size in 
3! days, after which it shrinks again. 

The entire cycle takes only 7 days 
4 hours 14 minutes. G. F. M. 


TwentyVolunteers 
For Life 

The Call of Humanity 

In Chicago, of which so many hard 
things have been said, there are twenty 
men who are the bravest of the brave. 

They are volunteers not afraid to 
look death in the' face if through them 
others may live. They are sufferers 
from the wasting affliction of Bright's 
disease, from which those who incur 
it in middle age rarely recover, and they 
have declared their willingness to sub¬ 
mit what remains of their lives to 
medical research. 

' By ■ this examination of the malady 
on a scale never before possible it is 
hoped that some cure or method of 
prevention or of arrest in the early 
stages may be discovered. The twenty 
who thus offer themselves as a humble 
and a willing sacrifice can hardly hope 
themselves to profit. Their reward is 
only the thought that their lives have 
not been wasted, but in the closing years 
have been of benefit to others. 

There could be no better illustration 
of the saying of a great physician that 
no man can tell till the last day of his 
life what was the most important hour 
in it. The Roman gladiators saluted 
Caesar with the shout, “ Those about 
to die salute thee ! ” But these modern 
gladiators salute humanity itself, not 
with shouts, but in silence. 

A 50,000 FLYING ARMY 
News From the Pigeon World 

Carrier pigeons have not yet organised 
an • aviation Press, but if they were 
suddenly enabled to do so what a 
thrilling newspaper they would produce 1 

The latest news would be of a race of 
50,000 of their fellow-creatures. It is 
really more exciting than any of our 
own aviation news, because we cannot 
even imagine 50,000 aeroplanes com¬ 
peting in one air race, the skies black 
with their passing. 

But- this has happened in the pigeon 
world. This great crowd of birds was 
taken in a train of thirty wagons from 
various places in the Rhineland, and the 
pigeons were released at Linz in Austria. 

With no compasses, no maps, and no 
guidance of any kind except their own 
unfailing instinct, these living aircraft 
journeyed across the sky for 500 miles to 
reach in perfect order, with no machinery 
giving way and no misdirections, their 
destinations at the end of one day. 

Hundreds of spectators gathered to 
see the start of the flight. 


EDUCATION IS BETTER 
THAN ALCOHOL 
Vote of a Japanese Village 

Yami-kuni-mura, in the Kyoto Prefec¬ 
ture of Japan, is not one of those 
compact neat villages ; it is widespread 
and far-flung, so that it really requires 
two schools for its hundreds of children, 
and two schools it has had. 

But something over a year ago the 
educational authorities decided that 
economy demanded that one school 
should be closed. This meant that all 
the village children would have to be 
huddled into the one remaining school, 
and that half of them would have to walk 
very long distances morning and evening 
to get there. 

The citizens held a meeting to see if 
there were no way round this unfor¬ 
tunate necessity. It was stated plainly 
that it was merely a question of money, 
which, in Japanese, means yen and sen. 
In that case, the citizens said, they 
would undertake to deny themselves 
their favourite drink of alcohol for three 
years in order that the money thus 
saved might go toward keeping the 
doomed school open during that time. 


THE PEACE POSTER 

An Idea Worth While 

PEACE IS AS GOOD AS SOAP 

France has always been a country of 
ideas. It is to a Frenchman, M. Jean 
Carlu, that we owe one of the best 
ideas conceived since the end of the war. 

In every land there are enlightened 
people who see that peace and prosperity 
are better than war and poverty; but 
in every country there are herds of 
people belonging to all classes who think 
that war is a fine thing. How are we to 
persuade these people^ that peace is 
best ? They will not read books or go 
to lectures: how are the facts and 
figures to be brought before them ? 

It is quite simple, says M. Carlu ; 
you must treat Peace as if it were soap. 
When a soapmaker wants the public to 
try his wares he does not write a blue 
book or send lecturers on tour. He gets a 
poster artist to work, and puts advertise¬ 
ments of his soap where everyone must 
see them. People begin to think about 
them, and decide to give them a trial. 

Advertising Experts 

So Mi Carlu formed an Office of Pro¬ 
paganda for Peace. The members are 
all advertising experts who have offered 
their services to organisations working 
for peace, and are studying the question 
of peace propaganda for themselves. 
Already 20,000 copies of a poster are 
preaching Disarmament up and down 
the world. 

In Germany Professor Frenzel has 
taken up the idea with enthusiasm, and 
German advertising experts have joined 
the International League for Pictorial 
Peace Propaganda which has been 
founded by him in Berlin. 

England came next. The League of 
Nations Union has formed a new Ad¬ 
visory Committee whose members are 
advertising experts, and six of our most 
famous poster artists have offered their 
services to the cause. 

Soon we may hope there will be 
pictures all over the world preaching 
peace to the people who wait for under¬ 
ground trains, or pass the hoardings on 
bus tops, or saunter through the streets. 

How wonderful it will be when 
travellers visiting- England for the first 
time look out of the train windows to 
see an advertisement, not of whisky, 
but of Peace ! 

A PRESENT FROM TOKYO 
Japanese Music For the 
London Blind 

How the hostess wished, as she took 
her blind guests round the garden, that 
they could see the hollyhocks and sun¬ 
flowers and purple asters all set out in a 
row ! But something else, which she did 
not even notice, was giving them infinite 
pleasure. It was the song of a robin. 

Music to the blind is the most precious 
thing the world can give, and when a 
present from across the seas arrived the 
other day at the National Institute for 
the Blind there was great excitement 
among the students. 

Two strange musical instruments, a 
koto and a samisen, had been sent by 
members]of the Tokyo Blind School as a 
token of goodwill to some of the blind 
people of London. 

People with eyes to see might have 
put aside these quaint-looking instru¬ 
ments, tuned to strange Eastern scales, 
as curios ; but several of the blind 
people are eager to learn to play them 
and to hear what messages from Old 
Japan these instruments have to tell. 
So it is hoped that a Japanese lady 
living in London may be found who can 
teach them to play. 

The koto is shaped like a long box and 
has 13 silk strings which are five feet 
long. Like the harp, it is played with 
both hands, and smiling Miss Cherry 
Blossom squats with it on the floor in 
front of her as she plays her tinkling, 
fairy-like tunes. 


II 



'Good 


morning 

everybody" 



“ Ids the holiday spirit” laughs Father as 
he puts away his plateful of Puffed Wheat. 
“ Nothing like Puffed grains when there*s 
walking to be done.” 



Ask the boys if they* 11 go without their Puffed 
breakfast. “ No fear” they chorus, and 
Mother delights in keeping these delicious 
and nourishing grains handy, ready to serve 
straight from the Seal Krisp packet. 

* ★ * * 

Mothers of boys and grown-up boys, 
too, know how good Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are, especially holiday time 
when appetites are vigorous. There’s 
nourishment as well as crispness and 
deliciousness in Quaker Puffed grains. 
Puffed Wheat contains all the nutri¬ 
ment of the whole wheat grain, 
“ puffed ” to complete digestibility. 
Puffed Rice is carefully selected rice in 
its most enticing form. Both are ready 
to serve—and ready to eat. An appe¬ 
tising “snack”—or a satisfying meal. 



Vs This is the new “ Seal Krisp ” packet, 
which prevents any damp or variations 
in temperature affecting the contents. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made 
extra crisp by the new “twice-crisping” 
process, and the new packet keeps them so . 


PUFFED MCE 


ALSO 


PUFFED WHEAT 

Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


FREE. 25 dif. Jugo-Slavia! 

Including handsome ** Chain-breakers,” long set- of 
Prince Alexander with high values. King Peter set 
high values, set of King Alexander 1924, etc All 
fine large stamps that will make a lovely page in your 
album. I will send this unique collection (cat. 3/6) 
absolutely free to all Stamp Collectors sending 2d. 
postage (abroad 6d. p.o.}. Only one to each applicant. 

G "P "K”I?TrT? Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon. 
,r .JYrbXVr , Park. London, S.W.19. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i^d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept* C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


OUTFIT FREE ! 

Everything for the Stamp Collector, including 


I DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 1 

PINE PAIR MONTENEGRO, 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 
POCKET CASE AND FERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS. 

Egypt (1888), Australasians America surcharged 
issues. The beautiful Montenegro depicts the 
Royal Mausoleum near Cettinge. This parcel abso- 1 
lutely free. Just send 2d. postage and request 
„ Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND tC.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


This French territory, formerly 
a part of French Guiana, has 
• made a provisional issue of 
stamps by overprinting the stamps of French Guiana 
“TERRITOIRE DE LTNINI.” We can supply a 
set of 5 different Price 6d. Post Free. 

ASK TO SEE OUR APPROVAL SHEETS. 



Errington and Martin 

(DEPT. 196), SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9 

nunawEstablished iSSo.naBneaD 


SYDNEY BRIDGE PKT.FREE! 

Actual Contents of this wonderful offer 

New Sydney Bridge Commemorative, 

20 Fine Portrait Stamps. 

15 Different French Colonies. 

Persia (Shah), Spain (Baby Head), Venezuela (Bolivar), 
Old U.S.A., Roumania (Boy Kine), new issue of ININI 
etc. The French Colonials are all grand large pictorials 
—Natives, Wild Animals, Views, Lakes, and Scenery. 
Finally, the new Australian Sydney Bridge stamp is 
included. Just 36 really good stamps (no Germany). 
ALL FREE. Request approvals, enclosing 2d. postage. 
SHOWELL BROS. (C-N.9). 42, Vanbrugh Hill, 
LONDON. S.E.3. 



IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

The Greatest Gift made EVEN BETTER 
ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp- 
issuing country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover, 
enrr 1 Just send 4d. stamp to cover 
irk EEs post and packing. Request 
Approvals. (If extra id. is sent a 
Splendid Illustrated Handbook, 
“THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA,” 
will be sent as well as the Album.). 

VICTOR BANCROFT* 
Matlock, England. „ 


A YORKSHIREMAN’S 
WAY 

Moving-Picture By 
a Miner 

SUCCESS COMES AT LAST 

One day a Yorkshire miner sat down 
among a batch of coffins and made a 
resolve. He would tell England about 
the men in those coffins. 

They were his comrades, working 
beside him only the other day. Then 
came disaster; heroic rescue work; 
weeping women at the pithead. His 
friends would never walk the earth 
again. Every year a thousand miners 
are killed in the pits like that. 

Charles Hanmer vowed to Tell their 
story. He thought, not of writing a 
book, but of making a moving-picture. 
With his savings and the help of some 
friends he bought a kinematograph 
camera and began to make a film called 
The Toilers. 

The greater part of it was made 1000 
feet underground, and the actors were 
all volunteers. 

Technical Difficulties 

He began in 1912. By the time he 
had mastered technical difficulties and- 
completed his film it was out of date. 
The Toilers was a silent picture, and 
talking pictures had been invented. All 
his work seemed to be wasted. 

But Ybrkshiremen are not easily 
daunted. The miner set to work to 
learn how to record sound, and then 
made another picture. 

When the Duke and Duchess of York 
said the other day that they would 
come to see the film Black Diamonds 
the miner knew that he had succeeded 
at last. London has often been promised 
a film that is entirely original, and for 
perhaps the first time London has seen 
such a film. This is the only picture 
produced by a miner, and the critics 
say that it has other merits besides 
novelty. If any picture-maker deserves 
his triumph it is Charles Hanmer. 


A NATIONAL MONUMENT 
FOR NEW ZEALAND 
The Treaty With the First 
Race There 

A generous gift has brightened the 
gloom over hard-pressed New Zealand. 
Lord Bledisloe, its Governor-General, 
has given to it the building which 
witnessed its birth as a nation. 

In the days still to come, when the 
colour of a man's skin will be no ban to 
equal social and political rights, no spot 
in the world will be more sacred than 
the thousand acres surrounding the 
Residency of Waitangi in New Zealand. 
On the lawn in front of this house was 
signed, in 1840, the historic Treaty with 
the Maori Chiefs which made all their 
followers British subjects, sharing the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
white settlers. 

This document must surely be one of 
the most curious in any archives, for 
few of the 500 Maoris who assented 
could write their names, and so they 
drew on it the outstanding mark of the 
pattern tattooed on their faces. 

This Treaty has worked so well to the 
advantage of the Dominion and its 
white and brown citizens that we can 
only regret that it was not imitated 
elsewhere with native races. . The sign¬ 
ing of the Treaty not only saved the 
young colony from long years of discord, 
but, as a Magna Carta of a native race, 
gave the Maoris a dignified position in 
the State which they have proved 
themselves worthy to hold. 

It is strange to find that the Residency 
was allowed to become forgotten and 
neglected, but the imagination of Lord 
Bledisloe has now put that right, and 
New Zealand has a National Monument 
of her own which men of all races will 
make a place of pilgrimage. 


SURPRISE AT KEW 

A Bit of the Desert From 
California 

THE CACTUS AT HOME 

A bit of the Desert of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia has been brought to Kew Gardens. 

Mrs Sherman Hoyt, an American 
woman, wanted to show English people 
the desert plants in their natural sur¬ 
roundings, so she brought the plants, 
with the sand and rocks among which 
they grow, to London. 

There was no place at Kew for a 
desert garden, but Mrs Sherman Hoyt 
built a glasshouse where it could be 
planted, for the desert plants are used 
to great heat. 

A scene from the desert, painted by 
Mr Percy McNeely, has been put up as 
a background, showing the blue sky of 
Southern California, the hills in the 
distance, and, among the red rocks, the 
same curious plants, which are really 
growing, in the foreground. 

Rocks From Somerset 

Additional rocks of red sandstone 
were brought from Dunster in Somerset, 
for it was found that they matched the 
desert rocks in colour and structure. 
More sand was also brought from 
Devonshire because it resembles the 
native sand. 

The " desert ” is a surprise, for it is 
not bare and lonely, but as full of plants 
as a forest is of trees. There are between 
400 and 500 cactus and other succulent 
plants, and some of them are the most 
remarkable growths of the desert. One is 
a tall cactus of 11 feet, reaching nearly to 
the roof of the house, and another a 
shrub with long, slender prickly branches 
six feet high, which bears bright red 
flowers at the tips of the branches. 

Any cactus appears curious to English 
eyes. Some look like ping-pong bats 
without handles, fastened on to one 
another ; some might be giant cucum¬ 
bers; and others candelabra made of 
cucumbers. There is the cactus which 
appears to be a soft ball ot wool; others 
are like cushions stuffed in sections; 
some resemble pineapples, and others 
look like lobster baskets. 

Protective Spikes 

To protect themselves from the fierce 
heat and the attacks of insects some of 
the plants have covered themselves with 
spikes so that they look as if met^l spiders 
are enclosing them; others have soft wool 
coats. When they find that they , no 
longer need-protection these clever plants 
cease to grow a shield—or a sun-hat \ 

The desert plants are used to doing 
without water until the “ rainy season,” 
which is from April to September in 
Southern California, so the gardeners 
at Kew only water them during those 
** rainy season ” months. 

They cannot arrange that they have 
their sunshine during the other months, 
but they give them plenty of warmth, 
and the plants gradually get accus¬ 
tomed to the change of seasons. 

Picture on page 3 


A WINDSOR BOY 

There is a widow of Windsor who is 
as proud and happy as a queen. For all 
she knows, her brilliant son, Charles 
G. P. Smith, may become one of 
England’s great men. 

Although he is only 15 he has been 
chosen to represent England and make a 
speech at Washington at a schoolboy's 
international oratory contest at* which 
more than twenty countries will be 
represented. Its object is to encourage 
a better understanding between nations 
through the friendly exchange of the 
points of view of each country. 

One of the many scholarships which 
Charles won at the Windsor County 
Boys School was the Senior County 
Scholarship open to boys of 16. This 
bright boy won it when he was only 12. 
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THE SMALL NATIONS 
AND PEACE 

Very Much in Earnest 

WILL THE GREAT POWERS 
FOLLOW? 

By Our League Correspondent 

Many interesting things go on in 
Geneva which, never find their way into 
the daily papers. 

Take the Disarmament Conference. 
We hear what the Great Powers do ; 
we read what Sir John Simon says and 
does (or, alas! does not do) , but what 
is to be said of the Smaller Powers ? 
Are they doing nothing ? 

By no means. They are very wide¬ 
awake and active, and in tlic end they 
may actually bring about a much 
greater measure of disarmament than 
would be achieved, without them. There 
is a group of eight European countries 
(Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Holland,-Norway, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland) who have banded them¬ 
selves together and hold just as many 
conversations as the Great Powers. 

But they are strongly in favour of 
real reductions in armaments ; they are 
quite certain they want to banish war 
from the world, and they have already 
shown this in many ways. 

No Beating About the Bush 

The new constitution of Spain pro¬ 
claims it very clearly. Denmark has 
reduced its army practically to a police 
force. Switzerland’s military service is a 
fortnight in the year. Norway allows 
its young men to substitute civil in¬ 
stead of military service. 

The delegates of these eight countries 
were recently invited to pay a special 
visit to the President of the Conference 
to place before him the principal points 
which they considered. should figure 
in the Disarmament resolution to be 
adopted before adjourning. They urged 
that this resolution should contain 
definite and substantial undertakings 
in the direction of real reduction, and 
particularly they urged the abolition 
of air bombardment. No beating about 
the bush for these small countries. 

We pay our homage to these Smaller 
Powers for their courage and their 
devoted activity. 

Their union is their strength. Would 
that the so-called Great Powers were 
half as much in earnest! 


LET THE FOUNTAINS 
PLAY 

Sorrows of the Sparrow 

There is a lily pond in the Embank¬ 
ment Gardens that all the Savoy 
sparrows know'. 

When the summer Sun beats impar¬ 
tially on lawn and path and tired people 
on the seats, the sparrows, which never 
leave London for a holiday, call to one 
another to make an excursion to the 
little playing fountain. 

Come along, they call to one another, 
the water’s fine—tweet! They, perhaps 
mean sweet, and they add in sparrow 
language that there is a fountain playing 
into the pond which offers the refresh¬ 
ment of a free showerbath. 

But the other day there was an inter¬ 
ruption in the enjoyment of the spar¬ 
row’s Lido. On one of the hottest after¬ 
noons somebody had turned the 
fountain’s water off. 

Haifa dozen sparrow's came and stood 
disconsolately by the pond, waiting in 
vain for the stream to play. It was a 
pathetic sight, and one which would not 
have appealed in vain to Mr Lansbury. 

A very queer thing about London's 
fountains is that the water appears to 
run only when it thinks it will, and not 
with any sort of constancy. We can 
still afford to let our fountains play, if 
those responsible will turn them on. 
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@ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT GIBBS DENTIFRICE 



Perfect teeth 
are priceless 
. . . they are 
worth the 
best care. .. 

so I always use Gibbs Dentifrice 

Users of Gibbs Dentifrice choose intelligently by standards 
of proven value* They are not hoodwinked by high prices 
or trapped into snatching at bargains. They regard their 
teeth as precious and they want the finest tooth cleanser. 

,A week*; 


IDS SO ECONOMICAL 


weeK's experience—a generation s 
^experience, proves. Gibbs Dentifrice 
to be safe and efficient. It cleans all surfaces and spaces 
between the teeth, it does not scratch enamel or injure 
gums. Further, Gibbs Dentifrice is most economical—its 
use costs less than a farthing a day. 


sTHE MOST WIDELY USED TEETH CLEANSER 


There are literally 
millions of people 
who use Gibbs Dentifrice. It is the most widely used 
teeth cleanser in Great Britain. You should use Gibbs 
Dentifrice. You’ll be delighted with the cleansing action 
of the fragrant antiseptic foam. Your mirror will show 
you how brilliantly the gentle polishing agent brings up 
the natural pearly lustre of healthy teeth. Buy a case 
of Gibbs Dentifrice today. 

Your teeth are Ivory Castles—defend them with 



D. 


GD44o 

In neat aluminium cases: Popular size 7 jd » Large size if-; De Luxe 1/6; Refills lid. 
For those who prefer a paste there is Gibbs Dental Cream in Tubes 6d and 1/-. 

& W. GIBBS LTD., COLD CREAM SOAP WORKS, LONDON, E.U, 


Better Babies 

Paddington Saving Its 
Little Ones 

Paddington is determined to have 
better babies. 

Every year about 2200 boy and girl 
babies are born in this district of 
London, and of these some 200 die. 

There is something wrong about this, 
and a year ago the Paddington Infant 
Saving Campaign was started, with 
headquarters at 232, Harrow Road. 
The members were determined to find 
out the cause of the trouble and to apply 
a remedy. 

Its first annual report has just 
appeared, and it tells us of some dis¬ 
coveries that have been made. Many 
parents in Paddington are so poor that 
they do not call in the doctor until the 
child is seriously ill. The parents of 
many of those infants who run the 
greatest risk of sickness and death 
cannot afford to pay even the most 
moderate doctor’s fee. 

At once Paddington people started a 
fund to pay for medical attendance so 
that every sick baby might be under the 
care of a doctor. 

Nearly 50 busy doctors came forward 
and nobly undertook to work for the cam¬ 
paign at a very moderate charge. In a 
year they have treated more than 230 
infants. They have also sent six- 
monthly reports to the Medical Officer 
of Health on the health and progress 
made by each child. It is expected 
that the results will steadily improve, 
and that Paddington will indeed have 
better babies in the future. 

EMPIRE COCOA 
Main Supplies Are British 

That useful body the Imperial Econ¬ 
omic Committee has issued a report 011 
cocoa. It shows how astonishingly the 
use of this foodstuff has increased. 

As recently as 1900 the total world 
export was only 100,000 tons ; the aver- 
age yearly export is now 500,000 tons. 

Cocoa is one of the commodities in 
which the Empire is rich ; nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s supply is British. 

There is no doubt that both the 
demand for and growth of cocoa will 
enormously increase, for the rapid 
growth in its consumption brings the 
aggregate to what is quite a small figure. 
An export of 500,000 tons, in a world 
of 2000 million people, is only a trifle. 

The report attributes the recent 
increase of output to the eating of 
chocolate. It is quite probable, however, 
that, especially in the colder countries, 
the demand for drinking cocoa and 
chocolate will show great increase. 

It is interesting to note that when 
Cortez first explored Mexico he found 
cocoa used as a beverage. It was thought 
a wonderful discovery, but cocoa made 
slow progress in Europe. Indeed, the 
manufacture of chocolate is hardly more 
Than a century old. 

Cocoa is a splendid food and its in¬ 
creased consumption is an excellent 
thing. Cocoa and chocolate are not only 
valuable energizers, but they are rich 
in vitamins. 


WHO WAS WILLIAM 
HOGARTH ? 

Born London, 1697 . Died London, 1764 . 

This great satirist upon canvas was 
apprenticed to a silversmith, but learned 
drawing in the school. of Sir James 
Thornhill, whose daughter he married. 

His work as an artist seriously began 
with illustrations of Hudibras. Portraits 
followed, and then the series of cartoons 
pillorying the vices of his time. 

Hogarth’s power as a humorist was 
great; but he was still more a preacher 
on canvas. 

Many of Hogarth’s drawings are 
coarse and unlovely,^ but so were the 
subjects he attacked. ‘ 



Make the 


Daily Sketch 

YOUR Picture Paper . 


Boys’ STBLTS 

frov. pat. 15933/33 
MADE OF TUBULAR STEEL. 
Light, Adjustable, and Guaranteed. 
Be Prepared and Master the New 
Sport STILT WALKING. 
This new* Stilt has Adjustable Steps. 
3 STAGES OF STILT WALKING: 
Learners, Improvers & Professional. 

E eco me a Pro. and be prepared for the 

NATIONAL CO IV1 PET IT ION 
and SCHOOL SPORTS. 

Don’t let your dad or pals beat you. 
Start training to-day by sending to: 
Sole Manufacturers — 

MECHANICO PRODUCTS 
30 , PARK ROAD 
(Dept. M 3 ). LONDON, N.W. 4 . 



A New Idea—Oxade Lemonade and 
Oxade Orangeade—in handy tablets 
—quickly prepared—easily carried 
—cooling, refreshing and with that 
real home-made flavour. 

Two tablets in each packet—each 
tablet makes a delicious glassful, 
merely by stirring in cold water. 

'OXADE' 

LEMONADE 

AND 

ORANGEADE 

TABLETS 

This trice does not aptly in the Irish Free Slate. * 
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THE SEEKERS 


Serial Story by 

Martin Cobb 


CHAPTER 11 


Sir William Unconvinced 
" VWell, he*s got it,” said Jerry, as the 
** travelling beam of liis electric torch 
revealed no sign of the alabaster vase. 

" Professor Carrington, you mean,” mum¬ 
bled Keith. 

“ If that's his real name—which I take 
leave to doubt—yes. To him, and to no 
other, belonged that flitting ghost-like figure 
in the hall.” 


"Where are the pottery fragments?” 
asked Keith suddenly, 

" Under my pillow, as you advised— 
Jove ! ” . Jerry turned and ran from the 
room hastily, his dressing-gown flapping 
behind liim. 


Keith followed at his friend’s heels. Jerry 
threw himself across the bed and sighed 
with relief as lie drew from under his pillow 
a small uneven parcel wrapped in a silk 
handkerchief. 

" The point now is,” said Keith, watching 
as Jerry replaced the bits of pottery, " what 
will be the fellow’s next move ? ” 

" The answer is under the pillow, I should 
say,” returned Jerry. - 

" It's a good place to keep it, during the 
night at least,” said Keith. " He won’t 
easily think of looking there. You know, 
Jerry, this • thing is becoming serious. 
Breaking and entering and stealing-—our 
mysterious sportsman has done the lot. I 
think your uncle ought to be warned.” 

" Uncle’s such an unsuspicious old thing,” 
demurred Jerry. V I doubt if anything 
would make him wake up.” 

" He ought to Wonder if something isn’t 
wrong when he finds his vase is gone,” said 
Keith. " And I don’t think we ought to 
wait till morning to tell him.” 

" Uncle ■ would - hate to be disturbed at 
this time of night.” 

” He’ll hate finding his vase gone, too, I 
should think. And, what's more, our sports¬ 
man at the village inn may be well on his 
way to London by morning. I say wc ought 
to strike while the iron is hot.” 

" Right! But don’t blame me if Uncle 
just says * Dear ! Dear! ’ and goes to sleep 
again.” . * 


" Your Sumerian vase has been stolen, 
sir,” remarked Keith quietly, thinking this 
was the only way of making the old gentle¬ 
man take matters seriously. 

Sir William started. " How do you 
know ? ” he cried. 

"Keith and I heard noises in the library 
about half an hour ago. . We looked down 
the stairs and saw some person in a long 
white robe slip by in the hall,” said Jerry. 

Jerry was interrupted by his uncle’s 
laughter. " My dear boy,” he said, shaking 
up his pillow's, " Horfield Hall has never been 
haunted, so far as I know. Do go back to 
bed and let me sleep.” 

" Just the same, sir,” said Jerry doggedly, 
" your Sumerian vase is gone. Keith and 
I went down to the library and found the 
glass cabinet empty 1 ” 

" Ah ! So it was a Sumerian ghost ! ” 
smiled Sir William, still refusing to take the 
news seriously. But as he looked-at the 
boys grave faces he realised that this was 
not an elaborate hoax. " You’re sure of 
this, are you ? ” he asked quickly. 

" You can see for yourself, sir,” returned 
Jerry. - • 

" Perhaps you looked, in the wrong 
cabinet,” . muttered Sir William as- he 
reached for his dressing-gown and prepared 
to follow the boys downstairs. 

" Don’t touch the .electric switch, sir,” 
cried Keith, as they entered the library, 
" it knocked Jerry and me head over heels 
a while ago.” 

With the aid of Jerry’s electric torch the 
old gentleman searched all the glass cabinets 
in the room, which was.more museum than 
library, before he would be convinced that 
his treasure was really gone. 

" But why,” he said, turning to the boys, 
bewildered and rosy, " why should anyone 
want to steal my vase ? ” 

Why should they steal your mud-brick 
tablets, sir ? Why have they made persistent 
attempts to get whatever has the mysterious, 
writing on it ? ” asked Jerry. 

" Who on earth do you mean by they ? ” 
cried the bewildered old gentleman some¬ 
what irritably. " I'm an archaeologist, 
not a detective, and I don’t like being mixed 
up in this kind of thing.” 


He, spoke as if' the boys were dragging 
him into the affair for their own amusement. 

" If you won’t mind my suggesting it; 
sir,” said Keith, " I think an interview 
first thing in the morning with Professor 
Carrington might be worth your while.” 

" What has Carrington got to do with it ? ” 
said Sir William. " My feet are cold, I'm 
going back to bed.” 

" Professor Carrington seemed extra¬ 
ordinarily interested in the vase last night,” 
ventured Jerry, somewhat diffidently, for 
after all what proof of any kind had he ? 
" Don’t you remember how excited-” 

"Of course he was interested, and of 
course he was excited,” cried his uncle, 
now thoroughly out of sorts, what with his 
cold feet, the effects of the chloroform, and 
the disappearance of his vase. " Any 
scientist who knew anything about Sume¬ 
rian excavations would be interested. I 
forbid you to bother me with any more 
of your romantic fancies. We’ll ask Parker 
in the morning what’s happened to the 
vase. He’ll know. Parker always knows 
everything that happens about the house. 
Xow go to your beds and let me go to mine. 
Good-night.” 

” Good-night, sir,” said Jerry in a small 
voice. 

And, " Good-night, Sir William,” said 
Keith in a voice even smaller. . 

CHAPTER: 12 

The Blue Light 

In spite- of Sir William's, certainty, his 
* butler did not know what had become 
of the vase. The servants, slept in the. 
farther wing of the rambling old house and 
had heard nothing suspicious during the 
night. Keith and Jerry; who had risen 
early to learn if anything had been heard, 
stood uncertainly .in the hall after the butler 
had left them, wondering what to do next 
and wishing it were breakfast-time. Their 
adventures of the.night before had left them 
ravenous. 

" We might be able to find a few biscuits 
in the sideboard,” suggested Jerry without 
enthusiasm, for it was bacon and eggs and 
porridge that the two boys craved. 

“ Or we might go out and look for clues 
in the park,” said Keith. 

" Hungry work,” remarked Jerry, and 


Baby Gives Jacko Away 


The boys knocked timidly at Sir William’s 
door. There was no answeri They knocked 
again and again, and at last, in some 
trepidation, entered the room. Jerry, 
whose imagination had had time to leap to 
all sorts of conclusions, drew a deep breath 
of relief when he saw the old gentleman 
lying peacefully asleep. 

" Uncle Bill 1 ” he said. 

A snore -was the only reply. 

Keith caught at Jerry’s arm.' - 

" There’s a funny smell in here,” he said. 
A strong breeze was blowing across the room 
from two open windows, ruffling 'some 
papers that lay about the floor. " And is 
your uncle’s room always as untidy as this ? ” 

Jerry, who was'bending over the sleeping 
old gentleman, straightened and looked 
about him. 

" I don’t think so,” he said puzzled, and 
sniffed the air. " I say, Jerry, I’ve just had 
a whiff of that smell too. It’s the same as 
they gave me on the boat. Poor old uncle 
"has been chloroformed and they’ve searched 
his room ! ” 

" In that case they were after the pottery 
fragments,” said Keith. " I’ll pop along 
and get them from your room, Jerry.” 

The simplicity of the hiding-place had 
once more saved the precious bits of pottery. 
Keith came back triumphantly with them in 
the pocket of his dressing-gown and found 
Jerry bathing his uncle’s face. In a few 
moments the old gentleman sat up. 

".Whatever are you doing in here ? ” he 
said, looking at the anxious faces of the 
boys in surprise. 

" You have been attacked by burglars, 
sir. They used the same method as they 
used against me on the boat.” 

" Nonsense,” said Sir William. " No one 
has done me any harm. You did not find 
me gagged or bound or anything romantic 
like that, did you ? Better get back to bed. 
You’ve been having bad dreams.” 

" How do you feel, sir ? ” asked Jerry. 

' "• Why, all right,” returned the old 
gentleman, " except that my head seems to 
be aching rather badly. No doubt the effect 
of being wakened from a sound sleep.” 

" Won’t you believe me, Uncle ? ” cried 
Jerry desperately. " When we came in there 
was the smell of some drug in here.” 

" I don’t smell anything,” said Sir 
William, still placidly. 


J acko enjoyed . the journey to. the 
seaside. But that was more than 
his father could say. 

No sooner had he settled himself com¬ 
fortably behind liis newspaper than the 
trouble began. 


“ What’s that sticking out of; 

Baby had been as good as gold till 
Jacko tipped his sailor hat over his eyes; 
and roared with laughter when it fell on 
the floor and Mother, startled, put 
her foot on it. 

Baby thought it a’ good joke ; and" 
proceeded to try it on the others. 

But Mother Jacko didn't like having 
her hat pushed off. " That’s naughty 1 ” 
she said. " Why couldn't you leave him 
alone ? " she added, shaking her head at 
Jacko. 

But Jacko wasn’t listening. His- 
eyes were on his father’s waistcoat, 
where the edges of a little bundle of 
tickets were sticking out of a pocket. 

The newspaper had slipped down and 
Father's eyes were fast shut. Jacko 
leaned forward, pulled out the tickets, 
and hid them under his coat. 


Just then the guard came round the 
door crying, “ Tickets, please 1 " 

Father Jacko sat up, and put his hand 
to his waistcoat pocket. A look of 
astonishment spread over his face. 
“ Well, upon my word ! " he exclaimed. 


your pocket? ” said the guard 

" Can’t you find them, dear ? ” asked 
his wife. " You put them in your waist¬ 
coat pocket.” * 

"I know I did,” growled Father 
Jacko ; " but they aren’t there now.” 

" Try the others,” suggested Mother 
Jacko anxiously. 

He did. He tried them all; over and 
over again. He even took off his coat 
and waistcoat and shook them. 

Meanwhile the guard .had gone on to 
another carriage. When he came back 
Father Jacko had given up the search. 

"Must have dropped them on the 
platform,” he said, " but Fm not, going 
to pay again / ” 

"What’s that sticking. out of your 
pocket ? ” asked the guard. 

" Tickets 1 ” cried Baby. " Jacko 
put them there! ”, ..... 



stopped short, for a housemaid was running 
headlong down the stairs toward them. 

" Oh, Mr Jerry ! Mr Jerry ! ” she cried, 
and landed at the foot of the stairs too 
much out of breath to tell what was the 
matter. _ 

" What on earth has happened, Martin ? ” 
said Jerry anxiously. 

" Oh, I'm in such a state,’’ gasped the girl. 
" Yes, we can see that,” said Jerry 
hastily.. "Get your breath and tell us 
what is wrong.” 

“ Sir William’s study! Everything in it is 
tossed about every way 1 Burglars it is, I’m 
sure. We’ll all be murdered in our beds! ” 
Without another word Jerry and Keith 
dashed up the stairs to their uncle’s door, 
which was ajar. 

" Uncle Bill ! ” called Jerry breathlessly, 
" Yes, what is it ? ” came his uncle’s 
placid voice. 

" Are you all right ? ” ' 

" Of course, why. shouldn't 1 be ? Have 
you found the vase ? ” 

" No, sir. Not yet. Martin says your 
study was entered last night. Have you 
been in there this morning ? 

" I’ve had no occasion to go in there, my 
dear boy. I’ve only just got up.” 

" May I have a look at it, Uncle Bill ? ” 
" Of course, of course,” said Sir William 
indulgently. " More mysteries ? ” 

The boys dashed away down the hall. 
One glance through the door of the study 
was sufficient, Every- drawer had beer 
ransacked. Sir William’s specimens and 
papers and books lay strewn on the floor. 
Apparently no corner had been left un-' 
searched. 

" They’re thorough,” ‘ remarked Keith 
grimly. " What a good thing it was that 
we thought to keep the shards in our own 
possession ! ” 

" I wonder,” said jerry thoughtful!)’', 
" how soon they’ll make another attack. 
The things they've got are no good to them 
until they get our bits of pottery with the 
key to the language on them. Don’t forget 
that. We’ll have to be ready day and 
night for the next attack.” 

Sir William looked grave when he saw 
the havoc in his study, and was at last 
willing to admit that burglars had been in 
the house. 

" It will take me the better part of the 
day to put my papers straight again,” he 
said irritably. " I can't trust any of the 
servants to do it. I’ve a notion to wire to 
Mr Dale to come down at once and take 
the rest of his holidays another time. Dear, 
dear, this is most annoying.” (Mr Dale was 
Sir William’s secretary.) 

To Jerry it seemed the right moment to 
suggest that Professor Carrington be ap¬ 
proached. . 

" What on earth could Professor Carring¬ 
ton know* about it! ” cried Sir William 
stubbornly 7 . " You seem obsessed on the 
subject, Jerry 1 ” 

Jerry fell silent. He knew that he haa 
only the vaguest of suspicions to go on. 

Jerry and* Keith put in the rest of the 
morning searching the house and grounds 
for clues. They felt sure already of their 
criminal, but they had yet to prove their 
suspicions. 

"If this w’ere a detective story,” re¬ 
marked Jerry grimly, as they had to 
admit that their careful search had brought 
not one single clue to light, " the man 
would have dropped a tie-pin or a handker¬ 
chief in his flight. He's been too clever for 
us,.that's all.” 

" Oh, he's clever, all right,” agreed Keith 
despondently 7 . " I wonder what his next 
move will be ? ” 

They learned that very night. Three 
warning taps woke Jerry, and he made his 
way at once to Keith’s room. 

" Listen ! ” whispered Keith. 

Again that faint sound in the library 
below. Without a w r ord the two ran down 
the stairs and went cautiously into the big 
room. They did not venture to touch the 
electric switch, remembering their experi¬ 
ence of the night before, and the room they 
entered W’as pitchy dark. 

Except for a faint, phosphorescent glow 
at the end where the empty cabinet stood! 

They made iheir w’ay cautiously 7 toward it. 
The cabinet,-as they saw in the eerie bluish 
light, was no longer empty. But it w r as 
not the alabaster vase that stood in it. A 
flat dark object lay there, seeming to emit 
bluish flames. •> 

" It must be one of the stolen bricks ! ” 
cried Keith, eagerly reaching for the door 
of the cabinet. 

" Don't touch it 1 ” cried Jerry instantly, 
" There’s some trickery here ! " 

But Jerry's warning came too late. 

. TO BE CONTINUED 
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FREE 

Today! 



This Real Working Model 
—Fast Scout 

BI-PLANE 

“ The CHUMS ” CONDOR 1 

Complete and Ready for Assembling 

This wonderful working model Single- 
Seater Scout Bi-Plane—designed on 
the lines of the fastest R. A.F.Machines 
—is given complete with the August 
CHUMS. It is produced in full mili¬ 
tary colours, is fitted with a modern 
under-carriage, has a steel propeller 
and metal tail skid, and will fly 75 
yards. It is only obtainable with this 
issue of CHUMS—the most up-to-date 
magazine for boys. A second splendid 
gift is'also included in this issue— 
a superb 

COLOUR PLATE 

** AT GRIPS WITH THE BUCCANEERS ” 

By Cecil Glossop. 

Other attractions include a wonderful budget 
of exhilarating stories and entertaining 
articles—the sort that boys really like. 

CHUMS 

lhe Most Up-to-Date Magazine for Boys . 

Buy the August Issue Today M 


“Goocf/ It's Mason 9 sI 
and Teetotal TooI" 



[ up and post this 
in NOW for a 


SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract o£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., N 0 TT 1 NG- 
HAM.— Please send sufficient Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4 d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address oi 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name. 


Address.... 
{in Block 
Letters) .. 

C.N. 


Delicious Fruit Budding. 

A fresh fruit pudding made with ‘Atora’ appeals to every member 
of the family. More appetising and satisfying than stewed fruit, richer 
and more juicy than a pie, it has a charm all its own. The tender 
suet .crust retains and absorbs the exquisite flavour of the fruit in a 
way that is not possible by any other method of cooking. 

. RECIPE .. 

8 ozs. Flour. 4 ozs. Shredded ‘ATORA/ 

1 teaspoonful Baking Powder. Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the Hour, baking powder and salt well together, add the Shredded *Atora,’ and mix. 
do not rub in. Add water to mix to a firm paste (about a small teacupful) and roll out. 
Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. Steam to 2 hours on slow fire cr low gas jet. 

With < Atora , the pudding is no trouble to prepare. Just pour 
the suet, ready shredded, from the packet into the flour and mix— 
that’s all. 

a a Hugon’s _ 

Atoba: 

The Good Beef Suet 


45&* 


This recipe is taken 
from the ‘Atora* Book 
of 100 tested recipes. 
Send a postcard for a 
copy, post free from 
|v|* Hugon & Co., Ltd., 
^ Manchester. 
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I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1J lb. 4 / 6 , 

3 lb. 9 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. PURE WOOL BROWN 
BLANKETS 5 / 11 * each—three post free. 

ABOUT 60 YEA RS* REPUTATION. 




HELP! HELP l ” 116,000 East End Children 


EGERTON h- .j ■, ,r,ij pi 

f WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT’S 

SOMERSET, 

N.C. DEPT 

ENGLAND. 


Country Holidays, Left-off Clothing, Boots of all 
descriptions, Hospital and Surgical AidLetters, Food 
and Money for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “ poor ” passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BTJRTT, Secretary , H 0 XT 0 N MARKET 
CHRISTI AN MISSION, Hoxton Market, LONDON, N.l. 
IMt'VJujflg President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 1 


have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours* happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum] 
homes of East London’s Endless Environs ? Please 
respond liberally to —THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 



OTHER POLISH 


NEEDED 


THE HOME 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for i is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Price of Fruit 

^ pear costs fourpence. Anapri- 
cot costs as much as a pear 
and an orange. A grapefruit costs 
as much as an. apricot and an 
orange. Five oranges cost as much 
as an apricot and a pear. What 
is the price of each kind of fruit ? 

Answer next week. 

The Little Duellists 
Qut out of a postcard the two 
figures of duellists shown in 
the picture, and then bend two 
pieces of stiff wire into the shapes 
indicated by means of sealing-wax 
or glue. 

The wires should be bent round 
at the bottom so that an apple or 



other heavy object can be attached 
to each. At the angle of each wire 
is a circle made in bending it, 
and these rings are passed over 
two nails or hooks fixed into the 
edge of a~ bench. 

The duel is started by swinging 
one of the apples so that it knocks 
the other, when the figures will 
move in'realistic manner sugges¬ 
tive of attack and defence. 


Id On Parle Fran^ais 



La viande Le singe Le magazine 


Je mange de la viande chaque jour. 
Le singe fait des tours am us ants. 
File achete toujours ce magazine. 

What Animal Is This ? 

|N the crate but not in the box, 

In the sand but not in the rocks, 
In the torch but not in the tight, 
In the force but not in the might, 
In the boast but not in the brag, 
In the cloth but not in the rag, 

In the basin but not in the bowl, 
In America you’ll find my whole. 

Answer next week 

Guessing the Weight 

WHEN you are having'a party 
of friends an interesting 
scheme for entertaining them is 
to set out on a tray or a table 
a number of familiar objects and 
ask them to guess the weights. 

. You might display a pillow, 
an alarum clock, a stone, a ball of 
string,, a cup and saucer, a pin¬ 


cushion, a box of matches, a 
poker, a newspaper, and so on. 

A small prize could be given to 
the person whose estimates are 
most nearly correct, but you will 
be amazed at the wild guesses 
some of the competitors will make. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and Mars are 
in the East. 

In the evening 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at lop.m. on Tuesday, August 16. 

Word Changing 

Xhe artisan to form my whole 
Required me when transposed, 
And still has failed until curtailed 
I also was disclosed. 

But ifdhese hints should not suffice 
Then if my whole beshortened twice 
Fpr you the point to settle, 

You pass from wood to metal. 

Answer next week 

Jellyfish Stings 

A T certain seaside places bathers 
have found large numbers of 
jellyfish. As is well known, they 
can sting quite badly and they 
should be avoided. 

As a remedy for the stings 
place in a cup of hot water a 
lump of washing soda about the 
size of a hazel nut. As soon as the 
soda is dissolved soak a clean 


piece of cotton or linen and bind 
this round the affected part. 
Renew* frequently and soon the 
pain and irritation will disappear. 

How Many Trains ? 

Every day a train leaves Montreal 
for Vancouver and another 
one leaves Vancouver for Montreal, 
the journey taking seven days. If 
you were to travel in a Westbound 
train how. many Eastbound trains 
would you pass ? Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Purse oi Money 
£4 7s 6d, of which the first 
gets 12s 6d, the second £1 5s', 
and the third £2 10s. The third 
evidently received the purse when 
it contained £2 10s. The. second 
must therefore, have made the 
amount up to £7‘i0s, that is, he 
put in .£3 15s. . Hence the first 
person made the amount up to 
£8d5s, so that the purse contained 
half this amount in the beginning. 

Pictorial Acrostic A Cryptic Story 
ElboW- MANUSCRIPT 
A x E 0123456789 
S :c ‘a 1 e S. What Am I? 
Trumpet A coat 


A Seaside Tour. Hastings 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 




The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE—. 
DEC.22 Shortest Day jl- 


SPRING EQUINOX 
%\r>p v MARCH 20 


Oct, 2 
Summer 
Time 
Vends 77 



AprlHT 

Summer 

Time 

begins 


SEPT 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


tongestDay JUNE 2! 
'—‘SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'J'his calendar shows daylight, twilight,'and darkness on August 13 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

What’s in a Name ? 

A JR Black : Why did you call 
. your new house Littledown ? 
Mr White: I thought it would 
be very appropriate. Little down 
and the balance by instalments. 


Learning To Fly 



With string a bit longer 
And feet a bit stronger 
I’d pretty soon reach to the sky 1 ” 

Quite Safe 

After much “bustling around 
the family was safely packed 
inside, the car* and tlfe journey to 
the seaside began. Everybody 
was happy for several minutes, 
when Mother suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Oh, John l I left the electric 
iron switched on.’-’ ■ 

“ That will .be quite all right,” 
replied Father, “for I’ve just re¬ 
membered that I left the bath¬ 
room taps running.” 

x The Expert 

'J'he know-all youth had spent 
a year at an agricultural 
college, and he was certain that 
he could teach the farmers at 
home something.' 

* “ Your methods are wrong,” he 
said to Farmer Giles as they 
walked through the orchard. 
“ Now take this tree, for instance. 
I should be surprised if you get 
from it as much as fourteen pounds 
of apples in any season:” 

“ And so should I, my boy,” 
replied the old farmer. You see, 
this happens to be a pear tree.” 

His Fortune 

'J'he so-called .fortune-teller had 
.** finished her reading. 

“ Now I have told your fortune, 
that will be Five shillings,” she said. 

“ But,” protested the client, 
“ if you have told it correctly 
you must know that I haven’t got 
five shillings.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


The Rescue of Bonny 


Tt was time to go home for 
* lunch. Pauline followed 
her mother along the sands, 
wishing that people never had 
to go home for meals : she 
would have liked to dig and 
paddle all day long. She 
trailed her spade along, mak¬ 
ing a wavy line in the sand. 

Beyond the next break¬ 
water she heard a dog barking 
excitedly, and when she came 
up she saw a little dog on 
the top of a big sahd-castle 
which was surrounded by 
water. A lady was standing 
at the edge of the tide calling 
to it, but the little dog did 
nothing but bark and jump 
about on its sandhill. 

As Pauline came up the 
lady said to her: "I wonder 
if you would mind fetching 
my little dog for me to save 


0 0 

getting my feet wet ? Bonny 
must have scampered on to 
the - castle when the waves 
went back, and now the tide 



He seemed glad to see her 


is coming in he dare not get 
off by himself.” 

Pauline, who was still carry¬ 
ing her shoes, waded through 
the shallow water and picked 


•a 

up the little dog. Bonny 
seemed very glad , to be 
rescued, and licked Pauline’s 
hand with his little red tongue 
as she carried him to his 
mistress. 

The lady was very grateful 
to Pauline, and Bonny went 
scampering up. the beach, 
delighted to be free again. 

Several times after that 
Pauline and her mother saw 
Bonny and his mistress,; and 
Bonny was always carrying 
his mistress’s newspaper or 
her bag.’" He loved carrying 
things in his mouth ; Pauline 
thought him a very clever 
little dog. Then one day 
when they came along Bonny 
was carrying a parcel in his 
mouth, and as soon as they 
were .near to where Pauline 
and her mother were sitting 


the lady spoke to her little 
dog and pointed to Pauline 
with her sunshade. 

Bonny trotted up to Paul¬ 
ine and dropped his parcel 
at her feet, looking up at her 
with his little stumpy tail 
wagging. 

” Bonny is very fond of 
chocolate,” said the lady, 
smiling, ** so he has brought 
a little packet to you, to 
thank you for rescuing him. 
Now you have given your 
present, Bonny,” she said to 
her dog, “ say Thank-you 
again nicely.” 

And Bonny sat up on his 
hind-legs and gave two little 
barks. 

And then Pauline . said 
Thank-you to the lady, and 
she and Bonny had a lovely 
game together. f . 



Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants 
Your Ch.ml.f tlacht thtm 


In Tins 'l ozs. 8d. 4ozs. 1/3 



Holidays 

When you go away re¬ 
member that Andrews 
quickly corrects those little 
troubles which are often 
induced by change of air, 
food and water. 

. . . • and when you get 
back, it is good to safe¬ 
guard the benefit your 
children and you have 
gained from your holiday 
by an occasional glass of 
the same bubbling, 
pleasant-tasting Andrews. 

ANDREWS 

LIVER SALT 

4 OZ. SIZE 8 OZ. SIZE 

9 D F4 


4. Advertisement Offices : The Flcetway House. 
Subscription ltates everywhere : 11s a year; 5s Gd for six 
5 A'gcncy, Ltd, August 13,1932, S.S. ** " ^ 
















































































































